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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tue great French Revolution, which first outwardly manifested itself in 
1789, and which has since been gradually working out its final results, has 
suddenly assumed a new phase; once more the people have asserted their 
rights, and for the third time a Bourbon king seeks safety in flight from 
Paris. Since the first assembling of the tiers etat there have been eight 
governments. In 1789, that of the National or Constituent Assembly, which 
lasted three years, to October, 1791; the Legislative Assembly succeeded, 
and was prolonged five years, to October, 1795 ; the Council of the Ancients 
and of Four Hundred under the Directory three years, to the Consulate of the 
year 1799, which lasted five years, to May, 1804; the Empire sustained 
itself 11 years, to June, 1815; the restoration of Louis XVIII. LU years, 
to 1824; Charles X. retained his seat six years, to July, 1830; and Louis 
Philippe struggled on 17 years, to February, 1848. These eight distinct gov- 
ernments have only been various features in the struggle for power, while the 
great mass of the French nation have been rapidly improving in the elements 
of self-government. The excesses committed at their first awakening, in 
1789, from the lethargy of centuries of oppression, and which gave their ene- 
mies such advantage over them, were the wild but not unnatural outburst of 
an uninstructed populace that had suddenly been emancipgted from a state of 
extreme degradation, and which had innumerable grievances to suppress and 
wrongs to avenge. Such a people, maddened by the paid emissaries of 
England, who concocted plots and spread alarm, in order to incite to those 
outrages, of which they did not fail to avail themselves and to denounce 
as the legitimate results of popular government, were the victims of the 
wily despots that surrounded them. The danger of a return tosuch a state 
of things scarcely now exists. The people of France have become wiser 
through long experience, and the gradually increasing wealth and importance 
of the lower classes have raised them nearer to a level with the bourgeoise, 
or middle classes, and, as it were, amalgamated the interests of these two 
classes, while the aristocracy has ceased to exist, and the influence of the 
court dwindled to the circle of its pecuniary dependants. At the outbreak 
of the revolution in 1789, the old feudal aristocracy and the hierarchy were 
in full possession of the land and of their privileges as landlords. These 
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privileges consisted in exemption from direct taxes’; the dispensation of 
justice in manorial courts, with innumerable rights in respect to game, mills, 
é&c. The rental of most of the estates consisted of services “and feudal 
tenures, through the influence of -which individual industry was nearly ex- 
terminated. The country inhabitants were in fact ina state of predial 
slavery, and while the nobility and clergy threw upon the people all the 
expense of court and government, they m onopolised all situations of power 


and emolument. Without a patent of nobility no man could hold a civil or 


military office. Each noble was in his own circle a petty tyrant, a ind the 
peasantry were delivered over without appeal or protection from the govern- 
ment to his tender mercie That these people should have cherished the 
most determined hatred of these petty tyr: ints, and that the long arrears 
should have been settled in one bloody burst of ve ngeance, is no matter of 
surprise. 
iwo events resulted from that revolution, productive of lasting, radi- 
cal and progressive change in the government. The aristocracy was de- 
stroyed, and the land passing into the hands of the people without entail or 
law of primogeniture, became continually subdivided, Instead of being 
possessed by a few lords it is owned by independent occupiers. These two 
circumstances of necessity made France arepublic. Napoleon alone seems 
correctly to have appreciated the real state of affairs when he declared, 


** The destruction of the aristocracy had proved fatal to all subsequent efforts 
for establishing a constitutional monarchy in France. The revolution had attempted 
the solution of a problem as impossible as the direction of balloons. An aristocracy 
is the true support of the throne—ite moderator, its lever, its fulcrum. The state 
without it 1s a vessel without a rudder, a balloon in the atr.—(Las Cases.’’) 


Napoleon himself sought, under the empire, to form anew aristocracy 
around him, by making dukes, princes, or counts of his soldiers. The thing 
was entirely artificial and would not work. Even under his military rule the 


progress of the people in intelligence and wealth, which is the element of 


their power, was so rapid as to threaten his dynasty. The people have 
since continued to make progress. The institutions of the United States, 
which, in 1789, were scarcely formed, have for 60 years continued to afford 
them a favorable example of popular government, while there has been no 
aristocratic body to support the crown in making oppressive and partial 
laws; for what the crown could not do by itself by force or fraud, it was 
compelled todepend upon acorrupt plebeian Chamber of Deputies. It had no 
large and influential class to co-operate with it in its schemes of oppression. 

In this system, which the English government understands prodigiously 
well, the power gg making the laws belongs exclusively to the members of 
the aristocr: icy ; public situations, which are the road to honors and to for- 
tune, fall to the share of nobody but those who are vested with the power 
of making the laws, their children, or relations; and the people, which 


does the work, is the property in fee of those who have the management of 


public affairs. The English aristocracy displays great intelligence in the 
way in which it accomplishes its ends with the working classes. It leaves 
them all the means for the production of wealth; and every one of the in- 
dividuals under its intluence may choose the business by which he thinks he 
can getthe most. All attempts on the security of individual property, 
which weuld only cause capital to disappear and hinder production, are 
completely put down. The people that work are neither hampered nor 
disturbed in their labors, but are as free in their industry and their com- 
merce as bees in a hive. 

The working classes, however, derive no more advantage in the end from 
this freedom in their operations, than the bees do from the honey they take 
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so much painsto make. The higher orders, through the medium of the 
taxes which they alone have the privi ‘ge of laying, soak up the greatest 
part of the produce, and divide it under different names among the mem- 
bers of their body. To describe the thing properly, the English Parliament 
performs the office of a pump; it sucks up the wealth produced by the 
working classes, and turns it over into the hands of the families of the aris- 
tocracy. But as it is a machine that has a head and can think, it leaves 
fS the working people as much as is necessary for them to go on working. 
The English aristocracy allows a certain number of men from the ranks 
of the people to find their way into the two houses of Parliament; and itis 
for the interest of its supremacy that it should be so. If the body that 
makes the laws consisted entirely of the persons for whose advantage the 
industrious portion of the community is set to work, they might bring their 
power into peril by demanding of the people more than it was able to pay. 
The men from among the people who find their way into Parliament, take care 
to let them know when they are running into any danger. The opposition, 
in the machine of government, does the duty of the safe ty-valve in a steam- 
engine. It does not stop the motion; but it preserves the machine, by 
$ letting off in smoke the power that otherwise might blow it up. 
‘ ‘I'he exercise of aristocratical power being attached to the possession of 
great landed property, it is easy to see that younger brothers can have no 
q share in the real estates which may be left by their relatives at their decease. 
The descendants of an aristocratic family would in fact all sink into the 
ranks of the common people, if they were to divide what is left by their 
* relations in equal shares. The eldest son therefore kee ps to himself all the 
’ Janded property, to which is attached the exercise of aristocratical power ; 
and then he makes use of this power to get money for his younger brothers, 
at the expense of the working classes. ‘It is a mistake to im; gine that in 
England all the property of a family in the higher orders goes exclusively 
to the eldest son. It is true, he takes the landed property, which is ex- 
clusively the family estate. But the younger brothers have for their shar 
rich livings in the church, sinecures or places of some kind which the pub- 
lic is obliged to pay for ; and all these are considered as part of the family 
property as much as the other; for there never can be too much pains 
taken to impress the fact, that the higher orders consider themselves as 
having a property, not only in the kk inded estates which they possess by direct 
title, but in the working classes besides, on whom they lay taxes as they 
please, and share the proceeds among themselves. 

The higher orders in Great Britain (who must not be confounded with 
the English people, a people who are at their mercy to take what toll they 
please,) will never allow the working classes in any country to be their own 
masters, as long as they can*do anything to hinder it. They know very 
well that their own power over the’ working classes in the countries under 
i their control will never be out of danger of being disputed, till the working 
classes in all other countries, too, are made the property of a family or of a 
caste. 

France was without a body whose own interests ran thus in unison with 
those of the crown, as well under the Restoration as under Charles X. andthe 
government of . Tuly ; she was but a democracy with an he wediee ry head, con- 
tinually striving to return to absolute despotism. The Polignac Ministry, in 
1829-30, made too great and detert nined strides, and t the people were aroused. 
The king looked around for support and there was none to help him. His 
i safety was in flight only, and the crown was bestowed on the Orleans dynasty, 

mainly through the ageacy of two elements of popular power, the great mass of 
the people themselves remaining inactive. These were the Press and the 
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National Guard. A free press and a bad government are utterly incompatible. 
The nature, object and essence of the press is, by free discussion, to elicit 
truth and ascertain and develope public opinion upon all subjects of public 
interest. Where the government seeks to conceal the truth and act in 
opposition as well to the opinions as to the interests of the people, it cannot 
tolerate freedom of the press. Since the revolution of 1789, no government 
had been bold enough to deprive the suceessive constitutions of the principle 
of the freedom of the press, and yet there is not one of those governments 
that, by virtue of laws regulating the press, has not deprived it of its free- 
dom. Charles X. on succeeding to power courted popularity by abolishing, 
as the first act of his reign, the censorship of the press. The last act of his 
reign was its re-establishment. The press gathered strength when its 
trammels were relaxed, and it gave the signal, and became the main in- 
strument, aided by the National Guard, in the overthrow of the old dynasty. 

The National Guard is an institation peculiar to France. The corps 
originated as early as the twelfth century, during the feudal oppression under 
Louis le Gros, The powerful barons robbed freely the towns and villages 
which the weak government could not protect. The burgesses, therefore, 
organised companies of hommes d’armes for their own protection. The 
king soon saw the efficiency of these corps as a means of reducing the re- 
bellious vassals of the crown, and they continued for nearly 500 years, until 
suppressed by Louis XIV. In all that time they were true to the people. 
In 1789, when the king surrounded himself with foreign bayonets, the 
National Guard again sprang into existence. It is composed of all the 
male population between the ages of 20 and 60 years; the number enrolled 
is over 6,000,000, and the effective force nearly 4,000,090. All the govern- 
ments were aware that if this force acted at all it must be for the people, of 
whom they formed the active part. They all strove indirectly to curb and 
destroy it, and all failed, until Charles X. committed political suicide in 1827, 
by dissolving it by royal ordinance. This he followed by restoring the 
censorship of the press, and immediately he was forced to see the policy of 
retiring to Edinburgh. In July, 1830, the National Guard re-appeared 
more formidable than ever, under the venerable La Fayette. In common 
with the people, they had been induced to regard favorably the Duke of 
Orleans, Louis Philippe, who professed liberal principles, and had steadily 
opposed the policy of the restoration ; they therefore supposed that France 
would prosper under such a chief, not being, as was supposed, ripe for a 
republic. ‘They sent a deputation from their body to acknowledge him as 
king, and rallied round his throne generously and frankly ; and the public 
press, which for the first three months of the new reign remained completely 
free, gave also a frank support to the new dynasty. The new king had not, 
however, become fairly seated on his rickety throne, before he began by 
insidious means to destroy the efficiency of the National Guard—to under- 
mine the liberty of the press, as preliminary steps to curtailing the right of 
suffrage, and trampling upon the constitution he had just sworn to defend 
and support. The revolution of July, 1839. sought to re-establish the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the National Assembly of 1799. The object of the 


revolution, as stated by the venerable La Fayette himsclf, the bestower of 


the crown, were as follows: 


“ The revolution of July, so noble, so pure, so generous, has traced for us all 
the course we have to follow for the happiness and glory of the country. To reject 
what the revolution has rejected, to maintain what it seeks to establish, and to per- 
form what it demands, such should be our triple rale of conduct. 

“To consolidate, by fuunding it on the broad basis of the general interests the po- 


pular throne, which the revolution is about to re-estublish; to destroy monopoly 
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wherever and in what form soever it may appear, in trade, in public instruction, in 
public worship, or in the distribution of political power. ‘To insure to every district 
a bona fide local representation ; to the people, the means of subsistence and in- 
struction ; to all, the peaceful and legitimate enjoyment of their faculties and their 
rights. ‘To uoravel the chaes of our legislation; to simplify and combine, er ex- 
punge the innumerable provisions which have been confusedly handed down to us 
by the republic, the empire and the restoration. 

“To exttrpate, by great retrenchments, ‘the hideous disease which the thirst of 
places and sinecures has engendered. To pursue, in the public expenditure, alt 
reductions compatthle with the good of the public service, and above all, with the 
safety and dignity of the nation; and to aim, in the mode of assessing and propor- 
tioniag the taxes, at the utmost possible alleviatien ef the burdens ef the working 
classes.” 

This was the exposition of the aim of the revolution, as made by the ve- 
nerable Lafayette, at the head of 5,000,000 National Guards, who had called 
Louis Philippe to the throne. However ripe France might then have been 
for a government so liberal, with the exception of England, popular progress 
had not yet been sufficient in other countries to check the power of the absu- 
lute governments, The circumstances in which the new king was placed, go 
far in mitigation of his villainy, although they cannot redeem the folly of his 
subsequent conduct. But fifteen years had elapsed since the bayonets of 
coalesced Europe had forced upon France the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons; but eight years had elapsed since the Congress of Laybach; and the 
soldiers whom France had sent at the behest of the Holy Alliance to put 
down a popular movement at Cadiz. had scarcely retarned, when this popu- 
lar movement of France changed its dynasty, and placed upon the throne 
one who derived his title from the people, in place of being the creature 6f the 
Holy Alliance. That respectable body did not look on with indifference. All 
the foreign ambassadors in Paris, including Lord Stuart, the representative of 
England, protested, in the name of their governments, against the usurpation, 
and threatened him with a new invasion of the country if he accepted the 
crown at that juncture. Nothing saved the new government but the atti- 
tude of the English people in favor of France and reform. The enthusiasm 
in favor of the revolution alone prevented the ministry from entering anew 
into that holy alliance from which they professed to have withdrawn in 1823 
under Canning. Louis Philippe, himself, was in an awful “ fix.” He 
began by calling heaven and earth to witness that he had taken no part in 
the revolution : ; that his sole motive in taking the cursed crown was solely 
to reduce the people to obedience, and then return it to Charles X. This 
was publicly announced by the Duke Mortemart, who had been President of 
Council under Charles X., and was the first person summoned to the Palais 
Royale by Louis Philippe, on his arrival. The same determination was 
avowed in autograph letters to William 1V., to the King of Prussia, and to 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia. He also pledged himself to England 
to abandon Algiers. Thus, at the beginning of his reign, this precious king 
was bound to the people to carry out reform on one hand, and to the Holy 
Alliance on the other to oppose reform. In 1836, he was relieved of his 
promise to Charles X., by the death of that prince in Edinburgh. The true 
policy of this new king was, by being honest, to carry out the reforms as the 
age advanced, and by 60 doing strengthen himself w ith the people, and to 
defy the coalition. The man was, however, but a flashy knave, without real 
talent. No country but England would receive his envoy, and he appointed 
the man Talleyrand, most detested by France, to represent her there. His 
first eabinet was formed under C assimir Perrier, who was the last minister 
appointed by the late king. United with him was Guizot, known as a vio- 
lent legitimist. These were pledges to the Holy Alliance, but gave great 
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dissatisfaction in France. As he progressed in his devious course of pro- 
fessions to the people, and illiberal measures to soothe the alliance, he said to 
the former, “* I can do no more, for fear of the coalition ;” and he wrote to 
the coalition, “‘ 1 can go no faster, for fear of an insurrection.’ The 
triumph of the whig party and reform in England, stimulated by the 
success of the French movement, effectually withdrew England from the 
Holy Alliance, and while it saved Louis Philippe from the pressure of the 
coalition, deprived him of his excuse to the deceived people of a fear of in- 
vasion; however, a systematic attack upon French liberties was perse- 
vered in. 

The press, as we have said, was, for the first three months, free, and all 
the fiscal and administrative restrictions established by the Restoration 
were considered as permanently abolished. Newspapers and periodicals 
were daily started, and political publications of all sorts were hawked 
about the streets and sold by criers, freely canvassing the acts of the 
Chambers and the government; and as these were found mostly in opposi- 
tion to the principles of the revolution, the new king was severely handled. 
The precious trio, Molé, Broglié, and G uizot, were then the active mem- 
bers of the ministry, and the despotic principles of the last mentioned 
already began to predominate. To carry them out was impossible in face 
of a free press, and it was necessary to muzzle it. The Jeading question 
then discussed was, whether the deputies elected and sworn to maintain 
the government of Charles X. and his heirs, forever, could legally make a 
new charter and elect another king, without an appeal to the people. 
Public opinion was unanimous against them. ‘This debate was silenced 
by a law, that ran thus: 


*‘ All attacks against the royal dignity, against the order of succession to the 
throne, against the rights which the king holds from the national will, against his 
constitutional authority and the inviolability of his person, and against the rights 
and authority of the Chambers, were to subject the author to imprisonment from 
three months to five years, and to a fine of between 300f. and 6,000f.” 


A second law prohibited the hawking of all papers not previously ap- 
proved by the police. A third law re-established the restrictions imposed 
by the Restoration. This same law reduced the security of the old papers 
from 200,000f. to 50,000f£, or the title-deed of annuity of 2,000f. for a 
daily preven paper; of 1,800 francs for a semi-weekly, and t,200f. for 
a weekly. By these means the old papers got back a part of their security, 
and were protected against the establishment of new papers. The Parisian 
press was all bought and paid for. The Journal des Debats, that had re- 
ceived 12,000 francs per month from the Restoration, was owned by Bertin, 
who was made councillor of state, and the subsidy continued. ‘The pro- 
prietors of the Constitutionnel, Etienne, St. Albin and Jay, were made 
councillors and judges. Keratry, of the Courier Francais, was made a 
councillor of state. The National, the Temps, and Figaro, which had 
powerfully contributed to the revolution, were induced to support the new 


state of things ; gradually the cords were tightened, until all mention of 


the king in regard to any political matter, except in praise, was prohibited ; 
all attacks upon any class, al] censure against either chambers, all criticism 
of the institutions of the country, all vituperation of any law, were de- 
clared delits or crimes. The penalties ranged from 600 to 50,000 francs, 
and six months to ten years imprisonment; and the judges, the creatures 
of the king, were empowered to double the maximum, at their discretion. 
To secure the fine, the security was raised to 100,000 franes, of which the 


responsible éditor must ow n one-third. After two condemnations a paper 
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may be suppressed. Thus perished the freedom of the press, guaranteed 
by the constitution of July. Nor were these laws by any means a dei id 
letter. ‘The fines imposed by this government upon editors, amount to 
9,000,000 francs and two hundred years imprisonment | land for trivial 
offences. As for instance, the Gazette and La Nation published a Bour- 
bonist letter, without comment, signed by the Duc de Doudeauville, for 
which the former editor was fined 8,000 francs and imprisoned six months, 
and the latter, 12,000 franes with ten months imprisonment. 

Simultaneous with this attack upon the press, the blows of the govern- 
ment were dealt at the National Guard. Towards the close of 1850, a law 
was passed which ran thus: 


“The National Guard is instructed to defend the constitutional royalty, the 
character and the privileges it has consecrated. . ; 
* All deliberations of the National Guard on the affairs of the country, of the 
departments or of the commune, are atlacks against public liberty, and offences 
against the country.” 


By what means were the National Guard to ascertain the nature of that 
which they were instructed to defend, except by those deliberations which 
were punishable as attacks against liberty ? So absurd are the tricks by 
which France was deceived. The venerable Lafa ivette was driven by covert 
insults from the command of the Guard, and its independence fell under 
laws concocted by the infamous Lafitte. 

The ministries of France have been the most farcical puppet shows with 
which any peo ple were ever amused, in either modern or ancient times. 
The last ministry of Guizot and Scult, the latter retiring last summer, has 
been the longest in power, and the pertinacity with which the despotic 
princi les of Guizot have been enforced through the medium of the most 
atrocious corruption, has led to reform sooner than was expected. There 
were from July 1830 to 1843, since when Guizot has been in power, 15 
ministries ; and these ministries were composed of seven men who alter- 
nately acted with and against each other as occasion served. They were 
nearly as follows: 

MINISTERS OF FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Presideni of Foreign Justice. Instruction. Interior. Public works. Finance, 
Council. Office. 

Lid bare eee ee de l'Eure......De Broglie. ...-.. Guinghs. dijon mm Lanne Louis. 
7 auvie Lafitte ......Sebastiani....de l’Eure......Merilhon.........Montalivet......-—~ ....... Lafitte. 
3 ......Cas, Perier..Sebastiani....Barthe........Montalivet....-. POFIGP co ccd ces ee Sacks Louis. 
bib ie vs a roglie ..... SS ee Guiiees seuss scans a mete antes Humann 
© peices Oe ss sets Rigney ...... COM os cercss OE ey WMIGYS cacssenga — ....... Humann 
@ easiesi Bassano.....Bresson..... ere WONG. in d tted cde Bassano........ a onan, Passy. 
ere eee ee 3 a 2 GMI ROL. <b cone cn « A ICTBss win end 9:6 Om Sn des .-Humanna. 
eek Sroglié.....Broglié.......Persil........Guizot........ Thiérs alt SEES Tumann. 
TF ie dkice Thiérs......Thiérs ....... Sauset........ Losere........-- Moutalivet ..... ——— ....... Humaanr. 
a es Seer Persil... 2... Guteot baal ashes Gasparin.......—— ..... Duchatel. 
SR: dis ss Molé.......Molé..... -Barthe........S: alvandi........ Mantalivet...... —— ....... Laflagne. 
= ——=" bésics Montebe ilo. ..Girod dl Aine.. Fanat, J wank as (OGIOTED: cndc’ a ees Gautier, 
BPiicas Soult.......Soult......... Teste een) eee Duchatel.......-Dupere......Passy. 
Gs ward (yo eee ly eee (|) eee >| ee Rumusat.....-.. Jaubert.....Losere. 
| ey | eee Guizot.......Martin........Villemain.....-..-. Duchatel....... RO omnes <5 Humann, 


This is but an alternation and different combination of the same names. 
Soult it appears, in the 3d and 13th ministries, held office in opposition 
to Guizot, Thiers and Mole. In the 4th and 5th, in co-operation with 
Guizot and Thiérs, and in the last, in co-operation with Guizot and opposed 
to Thiérs. Guizot was seven times in oflice, acting with and against all 
the others, and so with the rest. That these men entertained anything like 
political principles it is absurd to suppose. The first ministry lasted three 
months, and was the only one that was influenced by public opinion, be- 
cause public opinion had not yet been smothered by their arts. The second 
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ministry was dissolved by the retirement of Dé |’Eure, in disgust at the 
mendacity of the king. The death of Perier dissolved the 3d; the 4th by 
the refusal of the Chamber to pay 25,000,000fr. to the United States, for the 
reason that the American créances had been bought up by the court specu- 
lators for a trifle. The Chamber was dissolved, and the fifth ministry re- 
signed, because the new Chamber in its address denounced the policy of 
Guizot. Soult was replaced in the 5th ministry by Gerard, being obliged to 
resign because of heavy expenditures unaccounted for. The sixth minis try 
lasted three «days, and was dissolved because Passy and Dupin wanted to 
conform to the wishes of the Chambers. The'seventh was dissolved because 
Humann advised the reduction of the interests on the five per cent. stocks. 
Thiers was obliged to resign the ninth, because the king refused to co- 
operate with England in regard toSpain. The tenth was dissolved because 
Guizot opposed the liberal internal policy of Molé. The eleventh was 
defeated by a coalition between Guizot and Thiers. The twelfth, composed 
of the king’s aid-de-camp and other hirelings, lasted one month. The 
thirteenth was out-voted on the king’s shameless proposal for a dotation to 
his son Nemours. The fourteenth, under Thiers, was dissolved on account 
of the quintuple treaty ; and Guizot succeeding to the fifteenth, ran the 
ship ashore. From this last, Soult retired recently from the approaching 
storm, and Teste committed suicide when corruption was proved upon him. 

Such are the men, unprincipled and corrupt to the last degree, who have 
formed the ministries of Louis Philippe. They were, in fact, not statesmen 
governing a great people, but merely the instruments by which vast sums 
were extracted from the many to purchase support to the crown. The ma- 
chinery of the elections and the Chambers were no Jess corrupt. Inasmuch 
as that there was no influential aristocracy to form a bulwark and support 
to the throne, on the old monarchial theory, and a power conferred by the 
people could be by them again withdrawn, the problem presented itself how 
to ensure a steady majority to the crown, while attempting to keep up the 
farce of a representative government. ‘The solution hit upon was, by im- 
posing high qualifications to diminish the number of electors, while the 
number of employées should be increased by every possible means, and the 
expenditure kept up to the highest magnitude, in order to draw all the re- 
sources of the country into the hands of the crown for disbursement among 
those who exercised political rights. By extending the patronage of the dif- 
ferent ministries, the number directly dependent upon the crown was found 
to be 500,000, and their emoluments over 400,000,000 francs, or $80,000,000. 
These were the means of government, more efficient than any army. The 
next step was so to proportion the qualifications of electors, that their num- 
ber should fall far below the number of places at the disposal of the crown. 


At the revolution of July, the general opinion was in favor of the restoration of 


the electoral law of 1791, when the great body of the people enjoyed the right 
of suffrage. Lafitte proposed to reduce the qualification from the peyme nt 
of a tax ‘of 300 francs, to one of 200 francs, and the age from 30 to 25 years. 
Popular opinion was in favor of 100 francs qualification. This would, how- 
ever, have caused the number of electors to amount to 550,000, and ‘above 
the means of the crown to ensure a majority. It,then became necessary for 
the government actually to curtail the number of electors, while seeming to 
strive for an increase, in accordance with the wishes of the people. An ‘oft- 
tried and generally successful trick was resorted to, The electoral law was 
referred to a commission, of which the members were influenced by the 
court, and the leader, Béranger, reported in favor of 250 francs taxes and 30 
years of age as the qualifications of electors. This the ministry opposed, 
and brought in a bill fixing the qualifications at 200 francs direct taxes, and 
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25 years of age. The number of persons entitled to vote under this law, 
they had previously ascertained would be only 200,000, and these electors, 
with 15,000 officials in the pay of the king, compose the jurymen. Thus, 
with 200,000 electors to be influenced, the king had over 500,000 offices 
at his disposal. This 200,000 electors choose 459 deputies, but the minis- 
try never influenced the whole number, a certain working majority is all that 
is wanted ; 230 members form the majority. There are 360,000 arrondisse- 
ments. In 340,000 of the poorest, the number of electors will be not more 
than 100,000, and a small number of places suffices to ensure the ministry 
his majority, and to leave a minority, on which ministers expend their elo- 
quence and keep up the show of an independent Chamber. The Chamber 
of Peers is appointed by the government, and represent the different cliques 
whence sprang their promotion, but they are of no weight in the state. 

The essence of this precious concoction of a government, has been, of 
course, to extort money by every possible means from the people, for the 
double purpose of preventing the masses from gathering strength through 
increase of prosperity, and of supplying the profuse expenditure, which is 
the only support of the government. ‘To this end every species of monopoly 
has been contrived and sustained to the injury of the people. ‘The venerable 
Lafayette, as we have seen, declared the abolition of monopoly in trade as 
one object of the revolution; yet the trammels upon commerce and industry 
have been perseveringly increased. Thus, for the year 1846, the amount of 
customs revenues was 105,586,000 franes, or $19,797,375; of which four- 
fifths was derived from matiéres premiéres, goods necessary to French ma- 
nufactures. Of $26,000,000 imported from the United States, $24,000,000 
was of that description. Of the whole amount of customs, 60 per cent. is 
derived from the three articles of coal, iron and cotton. ‘The duty on iron 
is $50 per ton, a little more than the price in England: on coals $20 per 
ton; on cotton wool 12 per cent., while the English and German manufac- 
turers get it free of duty. Flax and hemp are charged equally high. The 
high duty on coals is mainly to compel the consumption of wood for fuel, 
and charcoal for iron manufacture ; the property of the king and many of 
the peers, who purchased largely during the revolution, consisting princi- 
pally of forests. As Duke of Orleans, the income of the king, from forests, is 
$1,500,000, and the crown lands give $1,000,000. The high duty on iron 
protects the extensive works of Marshal Soult, Duke de Case, Count Jaubert, 
M. Harlay and others. The large class of wine growers lose, it is esti- 
mated, 100,000,000 francs by the anti-commercial policy of France. 

The essence of the French government being expenditure for corrupt 
purposes, the amount to be raised annually was necessarily progressive, 
and the amount has been as follows : 


TAXES OF FRANCE, 


Indirect Taxes. Direct Taxes. Total. Do. in $. Population, 
1824.... ..665,654,119....344,763,768 ...1,010,426.887 .... 189,455,026 ....31,845,428 
LORS sey 661,067 878 ....325,090,943.... 986,158,821.... 184,904,029... . 32,569,223 
1838.05.05 67 1,393,5 209... - 382,026,869. ...1,053,420,078.... 197,516 ,263.... 33,540,960 
1843...... 802,956,592... 406,149.368.... 1,209.105,960....214,207,442.... 5 34,194,875 
1846......823,291 ,000.... 479,217,386... .1,302,508,386....244,220,322.... 35,200,080 


This has been the progress of the annual taxation, of which the direct 
taxes have increased from $7 per head of each citizen over 21. years 
of age to $12 per head, and this without taking into consideration the 
public debt, which has increased from an annual charge of $40,000,000 to 
$80,604,° 250, or more than double; and the increase is altogether on ac- 
count of the lavish expenditure, keeping ahead of the sums that could be 
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forced from the people. The law having fixed the sum to be raised by 
each department, the Minister of Finance informs the Prefect of the De- 
partment, through the Minister of the Interior, of the sum required from 
his department, and he communicates the amount demanded to his sub- 
prefect, and to the mayors. The sum thus assigned by the Prefect to each 
arrondissement, is subdivided by the councils of the arrondissement and by 
the communes, and the amount allotted to each apportioned among the in- 
habitants, by persons appointed for that purpose, called répartiteurs, who 
would here be called assessors. These are seven in number: the 
mayor of the commune, his deputy, and five landholders, of whom two, at 
least, must not reside in the commune. These assessors are named by the 
sub prefect, and confirmed by the Prefect. They are liable to a fine if 
they refuse to act, and they regulate taxable property. The land-tax in 
France is unequally raised. [n some departments it Is six per cent., and 
in others (the Seine) it is 17 per cent. This arises from differences in the 
net produce of land. 

The English papers and many writers charge upon the French, that the 
subdivision of the land, which is a democratic element, is destructive of 
the interests of the people, because through it they become continually 
poorer. The above figures will show at a glance the true cause of individ- 
ual poverty, and the impossibility of accumulating ¢ eapital, when year by 
year the demands of an infamous government ae more exorbitant. 
The number of occupants of the soil in France in 1815 was 10,083,751, 
charged with the land-tax ; in 1836, the number had increased to 10,893,- 
528. This is not an accurate return, however, as many persons hold pro- 
perty in several communes, and are tax-payers in each. In England, the 
number of land-holders is 233,343; and as the superfices is 32,247,680 
acres, it gives an average of 136 acres each. The superfices of France is 
128,000,000 English acres, consequently, the average farms are rather less 
than 12 acres. It is observable that, in spite of the horrible oppression of 
the people and the prohibitive nature of the indirect taxes, their product has 
increased nearly 30 per cent., showing the progress made in time of peace 

under every disadv antage, 

We have thus touched upon the leading features of the events in France, 
because the policy of Louis Philippe has led directly and inevitably to the 
revolution, which has ruined his dynasty. The infamous corruptions that 
led to the suicide of the Minister of Public Works, immediate ly stimula- 
ted the reform banquets, and the attempt to me them produced the 
explosion. Had he been honest, and gradually relaxed the taxes, while he 
extended the political rights of the people, and administered his govern- 
ment in an economical manner, there is no doubt but that the increased 
and growing strength of the middle classes would have proved to him an 
unfailing support, while the land occupiers would adhere to the government 
that reliev ed them of taxes. France would thus have afforded an example 
o, and been supported by the people of other European states. 

It is the complaint of French statesmen, particularly of Odillon Barrot, in 
his late speeches, that the French are not politically active. When men are 
surrounded with police, have no vote, and are politically dead, how can 
they busy themselves with politics ? Give them votes and political rights, 
and they will be sufficiently active. Had the charter of 1830 been carried 
out, the French people would gradually have been practised in self-govern- 
ment, and their capabilities for a republic* would not now have been a 


* There has rece ntly app* ared from the pen of Henry Wikoff, Esq., than whom no Ameri- 


can has enjoyed greater facilities for information in relation to the politics of France, or is more 


able of fully appreciating them, the folk owing interesting conversation with Armand Mar- 
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problem, even in the opinion of republicans. ‘There must be a beginning ; 


and if the present revolution produces no other results, it will enlarge the 
elective franchise. In that case, it is not of the slightest importance what 


rast. editor of the National, and a member of the provisional government, on the state of 
Franee. It will be borne in mind that this occurred a vear before the revolution 


Conversation with Armand Marrast. 


We began speaking of the unfavorable position of the press since 1895, and after enumera 
ting the various shameful contrivances of the rovernment to put t dow mn. he went on to say 

“ That the struggle at the beginning, between the King and the press. was a fierce and criti 
cal one—that the government had almost given up all hope of a successful resistance—that for 
a time they stood trembling on the very verge of the abyss. Their frantic sppeals to the 
Bourgeoise, (the middle classes,) in the name of order, were at length listened to, and the y 


promised everything inthe shape of liberal and enlightened cones on. That the government 
would be one of reasonable progress—that commerce should be relic ved of useless restrictions 
and political privileges of every proper description would he cheerfull accorded, The op 


position was denounced as a class of violent and factions men, who dreamed not of organiza 


tion and peace, but contemplated eternal change and universal war. [t is not wonderful, with 
such misrepresentations of our cause, said M. Marrast, that we were overpowered, and the 
press degraded to its present lamentable condition. The modification of our tone as a party, 
that you speak of, rises naturally from the change of circumstances. For the first five years 
after the revolution of 1830. we struggled with an energy eanal to the peril against the re-ac 


tion set up by the King. There was no time for argument. We saw the danger, and with the 
same arms in our hands which had just ove rthrow natvrant, we rushed again mto the streets 
to prevent new outrages, as odious as those we had avenged Finding publie opinion deter- 


} 


mined upon the cessation of all contests, we yielded our physical resistance, and for the last 


seven years we have relied solely upon discussion. But the statement T have made you, of 
the illegal and brutal exercises of power against the press, deprives us almost of the use of our 


pens; and though we seek nothing more than the protection of our opanions, and the rights of 
the country, we are treated as criminals, or slaves, and overwhelmed with penalties and im 
pris nt, We must, indeed. believe in our cause, to maintain it now, in the face of such 
trving obstacles, But, thank God, there is still compensation left us. At least, our disinterest 


edness is above suspicion. When men are seen contending, day after day, without reward, 








and almost without hope. against overpowering and insolent odds, then writers are honored, 
and their objects are likely to be respected, Impartial people begin to believe thattruth and 
justice must animate them in such a struggle. We have a sufficient proof of this, in the ang 
mented favor which the National is daily receiving from the public generally. It is a sriking 
fact, too, that double the number of our journal is ordered by the Chamber of Deputies than the 
organ of the government. the Journal des Dahats ; fourteen of one is taken, and but seven of 
the other, We are gaining constantly in public opinion, now that all fears are dissipated of 
our designs and extravagance, The absurd clamors that used to be confided in so readily 
against us, do not prevent the public from reading our statements of the horrible corruption of 
the government, and the remedies we propose are beginning to be regarded. 1 agree with 
you, that our cause will becomea strong one. when the trading classes. which you rightly say 
include all Franee, are convinced that we do not desire disorder, This suspicion has been 
our weakness, and the government’s strength. The fiscal articles which have of late appeared 
in the National, and which you praise so highly, are a proof to the financial world, to our 
bankers and brokers, that we understand their interests. and are capable of defending them 
against the government. which they dare not do themselves. Trade and commerce have no 
champion more sincere and devoted than ourselves; and if we have been slow in sustaining 
he commercial movements towards free trade, it is because we suspect some trick or decep- 
tion from the character of some of the parties engaged in it We must be on our guard when 
we find the “Journal des Debats’ advocating a policv even that seems so fair, You ask me, in 
proof of our intentions or desires, what would be the first words of the Watzonal, should any 
t oceur that would disturb the present tranquillity of the country? L’ ordre, et la France, T 
reply. without hesitation: aed come when that event may, no one will be more strenitous than 
urselves tn supporting the publie security 
*It were ridiculous to think otherwise. because we were for’ed at one time to resist the 
hand that brutally attempted to close our mouths and stifle our remonstrances. Thave no doubt 
of our being entirely prepared for such a crisis, and it is our hope to put it to a proper use. 
You demand what is our fundamental doctrine as to government? We have but one, and that 
is unchangable—a republic, which we think, from constant observation, is the only one really 
compatible with French character. There is no country in the world where the manners and 
usages are so essentially democratic as in France, and to insist that a monarehical government 





cv 


is the only one adapted to snch a nation, seems to me an absurdity You speak of our being 
1on—to a military organization; but 
these have not prevented the democratic development, nor extinguished the passion for 





so long accustomed to a vigorous system of administt 


equality. Both the former must gradually give way to other combinations of circumstances 
that are now ripening; and, in a modified form, parts of our present system may exist under a 
republic as under a monarchy, 

** It seems to me so strange, that, in a nation where all occupy one broad, flat level of com- 
plete equ lity. that it should be regarded as natural or necessary that one family alone, of all 
the rest. should be singled out as entitled to occupy a privileg d place, endowed with preroga- 
tives, invested with hereditary rights, and allowed :o exercise an undue influence, and enjoy 
an exclusive share of the wealth of the state. Thi. strikes me as an anomoly which cannot 
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government is for the time adopted, the people will grow in political wisdom, 
and democracy become “ progressive” in France as elsewhere. With all 
these sham ministers, their paltry dependants in the Chambers, the venal 
editors and the multifarious coteries represented by each knavish politician 
the people have nothing in common. There is properly but one party in 
France: this is the liberal party, faithful to the revolution of 1789, and to 
the principles of the Constituent Assembly. They disavowed the excesses 
of the Convention, opposed the despotism of Napoleon, never ceased to pursue 
their aim under the restoration, triumphed and were deceived in 1830, have 
again driven forth the last of the Bourbons, and once more revert to the 
principles of 1789, purged of their ignorance, their violence and their ex- 
cesses. 

The provisional government, formed on the flight of the king and his 
family, proclaimed a Republic, and issued a decree for the convocation of 
a National Assembly on the 20th of April, to organize a new government. 
This was properly all that the provisional government had any right to do, 
beyond attending to the details of office, until the new government, ema- 
nating from the people, should be formed. Unfortunately, however, they 
have undertaken to govern by decree, seemingly with a view of giving to 
the new state of things a false direction, in accordance with the private 
views of a few members of the new government. The glorious object of 
universal suffrage will be attained, and its result will be to deprive Paris of 
its strong centralism. The people of Paris, led by a Poet, and a Commu- 
nist and a Socialist, and influenced by the works of George Sand and Eu- 
gene Sue, can no longer govern France. The wealth ‘of Paris will no 
longer outweigh the honesty of the provinces, and we trust earnestly and 
faithfully in the intelligence and honesty of the whole people ; and we feel 
that the cause of Republicanism will escape the threatened danger of 
Socialism, which prevails in Paris. 


long endure the search of scrutiny and the test of time. Your objections to our system of cen- 
tralization are natural to an American, for in your country, bound together by similar interest, 
and from its situation not exposed, like us, to dangers from without, so much unity is not re- 
quired, and the necessity of such an organization is not apparent to you. When the rest of 
Europe alters, as it is doing, and becomes constitutional, then we may modify our somewhat 
‘toomilitary system. Were weto attemptit now, the Holy Alliance would play on our different 
interests, and separate between them as you would the leaves of an artichoke, until we were 
split up into sections, But even at present you see we have a political structure a good deal 
resembling your own. Our departments, like your states, are presided over by a Prefect, who 
exercises a species of sovereignty ; and he, in his turn, is advised and checked by two bodies 

—a council of prefecture and a council of the department, who are elected by a portion of the 
inhabitants. It is so downwards to the Mayor of the Commune, who has his municipal council! 
to guide and restrain him. 

“ These are all connected, it is true, directly with the head of the state, and when that is 
corrupt, mischief may be done. But after all, what is the king’s power when opposed to the 
will of thenation? Ifthe Chamber of Deputies, despicable as the present one is confessed to 
be, were to declare to-morrow the dethronement of the king, he would necessarily cease to reign. 
The legislature would instantly be surrounded by te National Guard, and the population of Paris 
would fly to their protection, What could all the force that the government could possibly 
muster, effect against the majestic power of the whole nation? 

** You are perfectly right in saying there never will be an end of domestic agitation till the 

ular power rules in France, for then, as in your own country, farther change is impossible. 

Vhen the people govern, they have then no enemy to contend with, and revolutions are at an 
end, In France, as I have said, our manners, sentiments, and ideas, are all democratic to the 
last degree, and maintaining a monarchy from fear only, may be a proof of our discretion, 
whilst it is a source of constant strife and instability. Until we reach a re public, modified as 
you ple ase, we shall always be subject to agitation, and struggles, and disorder. [ DO NOT 
SAY THE TIME 1S COME, NOR THAT MANY PRUDENT CHANGES MAY NOT BE 
EFFECTED FIRST, TO PREPARE US FOR THEFINAL PORT WE ARE DESTINED 
TO ENTER. But nothing i is to be apprehended from the opposition press, when you find 
them all advocating, as you see, that moral force is the only lever necessary to effeet all we 
proclaim on our manifesto, Our suggestions and propositions are not likely to lead to ill, when, 
as you say, they are dictated by the purest motives for the public good, and sustained, as they 
evidently are, by men above suspicion of corruption, Our most ruthless enemies, I may be 
ailowed to boast, dare not accuse the Wational or the Siecle of dishonesty in act or word. 
W hilst we possese an untainted honor, let them wallow in ministerial favors a royal largesses,” 
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The Present Reforms of Pope Pius LX. 


THE PRESENT REFORMS OF POPE PIUS IX. 


AND THEIR EFFECT UPON THF ROMAN CHURCH, AND THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF ITALY. 


ALL eyes have been fixed with an attentive gaze upon the affairs of the 
Romish States, and the civilized world has viewed, with an interest scarcely 
before equalled, the events which have accompanied the religious and poli- 
tical reforms which Pope Pius the Ninth, the sovereign of Rome, and the 
temporal head of the Romish Church, has carried out with so stern, so 
fearless and so impartial a hand. Embracing, as these reforms do, principles 
alike important in their effect upon the established institutions of Europe, 
and the greatest Christian polity now in existence, they naturally force them- 
selves upon our minds as a subject of the greatest importance. The Roman 
Catholic Church stands in unparalleled grandeur, the greatest of all the Chris- 
tian denominations; and the magnificence, extension and solidity of her insti- 
tutions and tenets, furnish a subject deserving the most extensive research 
and the minutest inquiry. 

Dating, as she does, her origin back to the time when the worship of the 
humble Nazarine first burst the enchanted spell which the beautiful and 
passionate theories of Rome, of Greece, and of Egypt, held over the devotees 
of an omnipotent Jupiter, a glorious Mars and a fair Juno, and a still fairer 
and more passionate Venus: Arising, as she did, from the ruins of the 
mighty fabric of a Roman empire, upon the downf ill of Rome's iron insti- 
tutions, which had remained proof against the buffetings of a thousand 
years—upon the decline of her literature, her arts and her science, and 
finally upon the destruction and crumbled ashes of an ancient, a heathen, 
and a darkened world: Remaining, as she has, the only Christian vestige 
of a former and more noble era, whose origin alone reminds us of the times 
when the listening Athenians congregated upon the hill of war’s peculiar 
god, to hear the strange glories of a still stranger deity, and to wonder at 
the revelation of the uncertain truths before surmised by the prophetic 
genius of Socrates—when the heathen priests of Rome and Antioch, robed 
in purple and in ermine, trembled at the words of truth which dropped from 
the lips of a Paul, as he opened, to their astonished view, the hitherto closeted 
bounds of a future, and a future state of happiness and pains ; the remem- 
brance of her former glory, the width of her dominions, and the strength of 
her membership, all combine to give an additional interest to every act and 
event which in its nature connects itself with her welfare, or in its tendency 
modifies our hatred, or increases the veneration which all feel for her as the 
parent of religion, and the first herald of the gospel. 

The Romish Church has remained unc hanged by time in the extension 
of her wide dominions, and the members of her community exceed, by more 
than thirty millions, all other Christian sects and denominations now in ex- 
istence, She is as powerful now as in the palmiest days of her greatness, 
The majesty of her church, though stripped and despoiled of the charm of 
distance and of past glory, which has clothed her with beauty, remains as 
pure and potent as in the time when she commanded undisputed sway, and 
acknowledged no equal. Her temporal head—strange unity of earthly and 
spiritual power—-sits enthroned in the imperial majesty of his predecessors ; 
her missionaries, as ardent, as persevering, as devout, and as successful as 
St. Patrick or Augustine, now toil upon every continent and in every nation. 
Her emblematical cross is planted by her sons upon the icy shores and bar- 
ren fields of Greenland and British America; and her representatives toil 
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among the swarming population of China, in the burning deserts and in- 
terior of Africa, and the marshes and rice-fields of unhealthy India. She 
has passed visibly unharmed through the fiery ordeal of a reformation, and 
untouched over the whirling vortex of a French revolution. Her history 
connects the two great eras of the world—the ancient, with its splendor and 
magnificence, and. the modern, with its civilization and refinement; and her 
mighty structure towers as high in power, and sends forth as potent arms of 
success and conquest, in the ‘nineteenth century, as she did when Charle- 
magne, or the monarchs of the Saxons, bowed submissive to her sw ay. 

But great as may be her present glory and prosperity, she stands upon a 
fearful precipice, and the germs of her destruction seem struggling for the 
mastery, even in her own bosom. In past time her downfall has been many 
times predicted, when opposing and triumphant sects seemed alimost to crush 
her power and annihilate her existence. Yet again and again has she tri- 
umphed over every coalition, and come forth brighter and more prosperous, 
as it were, from her severer trials: and now again is her end prophesied, and 
again is she in the opinion of the Protestant world predicted to fall, and per- 
haps with good reason and much prospect of fulfilment. 

Heretofore the causes which have shaken and threatened her existence 
have either been contests with other and opposing denominations, or with 
radical parts of her own community ; but the present reforms spring from 
a far more effective and vital souree—they have their origin in the centre of 
her government, even from the imperial ruler of the Catholic Church him- 
self; and though these liberal views and measures of Pope Pius the Ninth 
have not as yet convulsed the whole polity and foundations of government, 
they are destined to remodel, renovate, and perhaps destroy the firm basis of 
the Roman Catholic union, if any series of events, any spread of doctrine, 
or any theological theory, is destined to accomplish such an earnest, wished- 
for result, 

The tenor and advancement of the present century in the science of go- 
vernment and of improvement; the peculiar position which the Roman 
Church at present occupies, and the various and complex interests which 
are pressing upon her, render her situation more critical, and fraught with 
greater importance than she has experienced in all past time. Different 
causes, remote in their origin, and great principles of human nature and 
map’s progression, connect themselves in a peculiar manner with the crisis 
which the Romish Church seems approaching. 

The origin of the Roman Church and her primitive rise was founded upon 
the pure doctrines of religion, and for more than six centuries she remained 
in fact, as well as in name, the only and true church. Since that period,‘her 
entire nature has changed, and though her tenets and her authority are 
zealously upheld by her untiring disciples, yet the blast of corruption has 
fastened itself upon her vitals and perverts the aim of her labors, She has 
changed from a true supporter of Christianity to a mere engine of power 
and worldly ambition; thoughts and schemes of aggrandizement occupy the 
minds of her prelates and her Pope—her whole organization is rotten—her 
purity has fled—her honor has been sacrificed, and her magnificent gradu- 
ation of dignitaries, from the humblest bishop of a barren bishoprick, to the 
successor of Peter, the imperial Pontiff himself, depend upon the ardent and 
burning zeal of her humble pastors and ignorant and devout laity. Her 
supremacy is the supremacy of crafty and expanded intellect over credulous 
and religious ignorance. ‘The graduation and power of mind is here won- 
derfully and powerfully combined, to accomplish an object which has long 
been aimed at in the policy of mon archi: il governments, namely: to establish 
a hierarchy, in whose hands the whole power of government is lodged, and 
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to whom is given the guidance of feeling, the suppression of truth, and the 
triumph of despotism and despotic power. Under this potent executive, the 
whole field of science, every emotion, whether arising from personal ambi- 
tion or zeal for Christianity—every talent, every emotion and object, every 
desire and passion, has been brought into requisition to screen the Church 
from attack, and supply the essence and maintain a religion, after its 
purity and its virtue bas fled. 

It is not to be understood that the Church of Rome is more corrupt at 
the present time than she has been forthe past thousand years ; that darker 
crimes, more assassinations and murders, more forcible dethronements, or 
grandeur, or more corrupt schemes of intrigue and dissimulation are at 
present carried on and committed at Rome, than in the time of former 
pontiffs; neither is it to be supposed that the means of her power are 
less effective, or the force of her various and complex means of aggrandize- 
ment have been lost by effeminacy or neglect. On the contrary, the confi- 
dence of her members remains as steadfast and firm as ever. Conflicting 
sentiment and @ipion—the enthusiasm of new converts, and the perse- 
verance of disciplined pastors, are all united in the spread of her power 
and dominion. The Church of Rome is as proud, and stately, and mag- 
nificent as ever; her dominions have imcreased since the time of the 
French revolution, and new kingdoms and new nations have joined and 
united with her belief. Neither has Protestantism made any conquests in her 
old or new possessions. Protestant England, whose hostility to Romanism 
has been proverbial, has only a few years since, and within the recollection 
of us all, established, by act of Parliament, a Roman university at Maynooth; 
and America, England’s Protestant child, has, in a much greater measure, 
followed her example. A few years have only passed awzy since it was dif- 
ficult to find a Roman church or cathedral, or monastery, among the thou- 
sand of glittering spires of every Protestant denomination ; but at the present 
time her magnificent and costly houses of worship are seen in every city of 
the fruitful and growing west : they are seen in every village, from the source 
of the Ohio to the mouth of the Mississippi, and they stretch glong the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean, and barely rest at Maryland. 
This spread of her power, instead of insuring her supremacy, weakens and 
distracts the centre of her power. The deep-seated disease still remains in- 
fecting her system—a volcano of corruption is rumbling beneath her hie- 
rarchy, and is on the point of bursting forth and overwhelming her whole 
organization and government. 

Hitherto, her Popes and her prelates have acted in unison and concert ; 
and every interest and sectional difficulty—every foreign coalition, has been 
met with that unity and fierceness w hich has led them to triumph over every 
opposition and opposing power. ‘Their counsels have been secret, and no 
species of reform has ever occupied their sittings. Travelling the path before 
trod with success, guided by their creeds and the exam ple of their prede- 
cessors, they have remained united, and gathered their triumphs more by 
the force of their union and doctrine, that the end justifies the means, than 
by any virtue or Christian sincerity manifested in their character. At the 
present time, the case seems different ; the long worn shackles have been 
thrown aside; a course which has been followed for above eight hundred 
years by the Roman Church, has this year been repudiated ; and Pope Pius 
the Ninth has opened a new gate, and adopted a new course of action, 
which has never been before pursued by any former Pontiff, and which will, 
in all probability, result in a change of the most intimate importance to the 
duration of Romanism. 

This new and great change, introduced by the head of the church himself, 
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will infuse a new spirit into every ramification of her policy. It will open 
eyes before shut to the discrepancies of her creed ; it will break down every 
ancient rampart of her power, and expose her folly and corruption in such a 
glowing and true light, that the spirit of reform first promulgated from the 
throne of St. Peter, will run through and pervade, and enligtiten every class 
of her community, until the foundations of her mighty structure are under- 
mined, the time of her downfall come, and she will sink as did the Roman 
Empire, after enduring nearly two thousand years. 

Other indications of the modification and dowzafall of the Romish Church 
press themselves upon our notice. Within the last few centuries, the hu- 
man mind has been in an active and progressive state ; arts, science, and in- 
ventions, have been carried to the summit of perfection ; the.science of gov- 
ernment has been improved in a wonderful degree; the arcana of nature 
have been laid open to the raptured gaze of all, and great principles, and 
rules, and laws for the elements and space, have been laid down with cer- 
tainty. Civilization has again returned with her blessinggand her sweets to 
improve mankind, after passing through the darkness i? oblivion of the 
middle ages. That long sleep of science and literature has tested the purity 
of her texture, and she has emerged from the ruins of ignorance, cleansed 
of all her impurities, and linked with her handmaid, Christianity, she seems 
to have begun her work anew, and progressed with the most rapid strides 
towards raising and elevating man to that state of perfection which, with 
her aid, he is destined to attain. 

The Roman Church remains a monument of a remote and former age. 
Like the pyramids that traverse the valley of the Nile, she stands an old ves- 
tige of a former world, stamped with its impress, marked with its quaint- 
ness, and preserving the outline of something distant and remote, and en- 
tirely different and unlike the present blustering and progressive era. As 
the Roman Church was in the 12th and 14th centuries, so she is now; and 
the present generation view her clothed in the same garb, and advocating 


the same measures and doctrines as she did at the time of the massacre of 


St. Bartholomew, or in the bloody reign of a Mary. ‘To secure her power, 
she has inflicted upon her members a despotism and a servitude more hard 
and severe than that of Russia’s serfs, and she has made this despotism se- 
cure and permanent by burying her Church in the deepest and most revolt- 
ing ignorance. Her power has been like the withering Simoom, carrying 
destruction and devastation in her path. Whole kingdoms have been depopu- 
lated or crippled ; whole nations have been sunk into effeminacy ; and the 
firmness of their character and governments has been sacrificed to her ruin- 
ous system of aggression. 

At the commencement of the reformation, the superiority of the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards over the English and the Danes was unquestioned, 
and at the present time the opposite is universally acknowledged. We see 
the Roman Church, with her vicious policy, sucking the vital blood from 
sunny Spain and unhappy Portugal, and making their once powerful and 
mighty governments weak and impotent, ruled by faction and by anarchy. 
No curse or punishment of an Omnipotent Providence could have de- 
scended upon religious, devout, and withal, Catholic Spain, Italy and Ire- 
land; yet Romanism has reduced the proud character of the pure Castilian 
to the ignominious level of a Bedouin Arab. The descendants of noble 
and powerful Rome have degenerated even beneath the pure pale of its 
temporal spirituality, to an ignoble, passionate, and revengeful race. Ire- 
land, too, from whose land have sprung the mighty minds of Sheridan and 
of Burke, and in the veins of whose people flows sparkling wit and the 
brightest intelligence, is withering and dying beneath her rigid sway and 
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stern control; her national character is debased, and her people seem to 
sink under the sway of Romanism deep into the pit of degradation, and are 
fast approaching a state of uncivilization and barbarity. 

Not so with England, Scotland, Denmark and Holland; under the pure 
light and influence of Protestantism, they have kept pace and aided in 
man’s advancement. While the glories of art, science and literature have 
faded from their temples in Arragon and Castile—while the galleries of 
Genoa and Venice and Florence are stripped of the productions of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, and the sickly measures of their poets scarce pass the 
ranges of the Alps, the precincts of a London tower contain specimens of 
art and the efforts of talent equal to the collections of Rome under the 
reign of Lorenzo the magnificent; and the schools of Edinburgh, and the 
sublime theories and literature of Germany, present a strange contrast to 
the land of Italy, the home of a Dante and a Galileo, now down-trodden 
and bleeding beneath the thraldom of a cruel church, And this difference is 
not only seen in the literary world, but geographical bounds seem to trace 
a line of demarcation between the benighted lands which clings to a church 
which buries them in ignorance, and those that have listened to the preach- 
ings and doctrines of Calvin and Luther, and kept pace with man’s onward 
and glorious march. ‘The same difference can be seen in the colonies 
planted by Protestant England and Catholic Spain. America, England’s 
colony and Protestant foster- -child, has grown to a pitch of greatness nearly 
surpassing the most powerful of the kingdoms of the old world, and holds 
the same position in reference to the South American Republics and 
Mexico that England does to Spain. 

As civilization advances, and as the mind of man is modified by its gentle 
impress, he is more capable of casting aside the image of a divinity, and 


view and worship it in its essence and in the ea Civilization, purify- 
ing the intellect of man of the mist of Paganism, makes him capable of 


viewing and of worshipping the incomprehensible, no. invisible, the essence 
of intelligence and power, as a Christian ought to adore him; gazing full in 
the blazing excellence of his countenance, he gives the only adoration which 
an immortal mind can give to the pure essence of God, unseen and incom- 
prehensible. The Roman Church seems to repudiate this idea; they cast 
themselves far back beyond the Christian religion, and embrace the glitter 
of empire and power at the expense of piety, and transfer the homage which 
is due to an invisible deity, to the images of a St. George or a Virgin 
Mary. 

Before the time of Christ, man’s religious spirit, which is as deep seated 
as his nature, required some visible image upon which to expend its adora- 
tion, The comprehension of the heathen miud dropped far short of know- 
ing the attributes of a first creating power; and though the existence of a 
first great cause was indelibly stamped upon their minds, some graven 
image, or some glowing representation, to which a visible worship could be 
made, was instituted in the place of a pure and intellectual adoration. Thus 
the Persians’ bow down to the radiant sun, not so much as the object of 
their worship as the personification of a greater and unseen power ; and the 
Greeks and the Romans, and, in fact, every race and every nation, have, in 
their primitive state, worshippe -d one invisible divinity. The Greeks, strug- 
gling between a desire to worship a supreme mind, and have also a tangi- 
ble and visible God, have created their Jupiter, and carved his image in 
marble; and the Egyptians have raised the towering pyramids, to enshrine 
in their inmost recesses a bull, the faint type of an immortal Deity; and 
thus it was following the example of a Pagan world. Christianity, soon 
afier its first triumph, became a new idolatry; the new doctrine staggered 
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the minds of the wise and overwhelmed those of the foolish. Saints and 
Apostles assumed the places of former heathen gods, and the ancient and 
time-worn walls of the Church of St. Peter, with ber sanctums filled with 
the golden images of patron Saints and Holy Virgins, and her galleries deco- 
rated with the representations of immaculate Apostles, has been transformed 
into a second Pantheon. The Roman Church has assumed the worship of 
a Pagan world; her Virgin Mother and Cecilia answer to Venus and the 
Muses, St. George to Mars, and St. Elimo to a Castor and Pollux. 

True it is, as an eminent writer has said, that logicians may reason about 
abstractions—that an invisible God, worshipped in his purest essence, is a 
beautiful theory for a philosopher, but the great mass of mankind turn 
away with disgust from a doctrine that presents no image to their minds. 
It might have ‘been thus in the 13th or L4th centuries ; but the present era 
promises far more noble for man’s nature. Man has reached that degree 
of perfection and intellectual superiority, which seems to crush the idea 
that he cannot commune with the source of knowledge, and find a God 
devoid and stripped of all earthly trappings—a pure and immortal divinity. 
But the present Roman Church, advocating a theory which carries man 
back to the time of his earliest and most savage state, and which has its 
foundation upon a primitive code of religion, which heathen minds, wan- 
dering in the darkness of uncertainty, have grasped at as the only way of 
conveying their adoration to Deity, must fall beneath the combined light of 
civilization and a pure and intellectual worship. The time has past, never 
to return, when man’s reverence must be reflected, or pass through, an im- 
age to reach the source of truth. The old and ruined ramparts, worn down 
to the thinnest shell, which surround the now magnificent Catholic polity— 
composed, as they are, of Pagan worship, and sustained, as they are, by a 

owerful unity of mind, void of Christianity and a Christian spirit, the 
first breath of reform is destined to break down all her ancient and despotic 
land-marks and iron tenets. The reforms of the present Pope will, most assu- 
redly, accomplish this object. The pure breeze of intelligence, which will 
sweep through her whole structure, must renovate, if not crush, her mighty 
organization. Standing on the verge of so great a precipice, with so many 
powerful and effective causes seeking her destruction, she must either be 
convulsed to her centre, or sink, with every infection in her bosom, into a 
merited oblivion 

Yet the Roman Church may not fall. She may remain as stately and 
magnificent as ever, and triumph over the difficulties which now surround 
her; but she will not remain the Church she is at present. A new wor- 
ship, untramelled by creeds, and unaided by Virgin Mothers or patron 
saints, will prosper beneath her wide-extended canopy ; a pure religion will 
invigorate her members, and a benevolent spirit will narrow down the iron 
bounds of her ancient customs, and the other sects and denominations as- 
suming some of her necessary and powerful forms—the Roman Church, 
instead of being what she has been, will be again what she was in her 
primitive state, ‘and accessions to her will be accessions to Christianity. 

In a political and national view these reforms have a mighty influence ; 
and they seem on the eve of accomplishing, in the short space of a few 
years, what has in vain been struggled for by England in 1688, and for 
which France underwent the perils of a Revolution, aC onsulate, and an 
Empire. The opening of the hitherto closed doors of religion and _ reli- 
gious liberty, has enabled the liberty-loving people of Italy to peer through 
the mist of darkness, and view the beauties of civil and religious freedom, 
which seems within their grasp. Every reform which entered Italy, that 
land of sunny smiles, crowded with every beauty that a ravishing and 
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bountiful nature can bestow, and, bringing in every stage of her checquered 
existence—in her prosperity and in her aéversity—a thousand reminiscences 
and recollections to the mind of the scholar, the statesman, and the poet— 
seems to draw our attention, and make a vivid impression on our minds ; for, 
since the earliest times of her existence, she has, either by her literature, 
her arms, or her religion, controlled and ruled mankind. 

Encouraged by the lenity of her liberal Pope, she is about entering upon 
a new existence ; she is about throwing aside the thraldom which has 
bound her for six hundred years, and enter upon the glorious arena of 
liberty. An earnest desire for political freedom has always existed in the 
Italian heart, and a degree of intelligence and refinement has universally 
tempered this desire, until within the last few centuries. After the fierce 
inundations of the northern barbarians had ceased to deluge society, and 
a genial Italian sky had modified and acclimated their fierce dispositions, 
so that the arts and literature might once more regain their accustomed 
sway, Italy again arose, powerful and vigorous, from the new blood in her 
veins, to assume her glory, which had been buried for a short time beneath 
the general ruin of a world and a Roman Empire. As soon as society 
was calmed, and the deluge had subsided, liberty again visited Italy, in a 
milder and more benign form, than when the Plebeians of Republican 
Rome bowed to the aristocratic and privileged Patricians. Flourishing 
towns sprung up in every part of the fair peninsula, forming so many pros- 
perous and happy republics, uncontrolled by any aristocratic power, or in- 
timidated by any privileged nobility, and under whose rule Italy was eleva- 
ted to the summit of power and wealth; and rich cities, boasting the 
finest picture galleries, the most extensive and choice libraries, and the 
most celebrated colleges and schools, sprung into existence. But her Jib- 
erty fled before the irruptions of Charles VIII., and her small and happy 
republics became tributary to France and Spain ; ; her religion, too, devoted 
to oppression, accelerated Italy’s downward progress; and she has remained 
since disheartened and broken down, stripped of every long-worn glory 
and well-earned triumph. 

True, a spirit of desperation has often called forth a dim and sickly fire; 
the cord of oppression which bound them down, often made the warm 
blood course freely in the veins of the passionate Italians. The mighty 
efforts of Rienzi, and the calm and potent policy of a Machiavelli, have 
in vain essayed to stay her disgraceful ruin, and shook with futile efforts 
her every centre to reinstate her former glory. After the lapse of six hun- 
dred years of degradation, the prime cause of her ruin, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, seems to repent the error of her ignominious course, and she has 
entered upon the broad path of reform—the way to her regeneration. A 
dawn, as bright as that which shed its genial light upon the towers of 
Rome, Venice, and Genoa, after the rising sun of civilization, which had 
been eclipsed by the barberiem of the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns, 
will shine upon a happy Italy. The pure joy of freemen will arise like 
perfumed incense from a thousand temples, dedicated to liberty ; and the 
shout of liberty, arising from Italy’s fair plains, will strike the icy ava- 
lanches of the Alps, and echo back even to the consecrated dome of the 
Vatican. Freedom is again about to take her station among the distracted, 
dissevered and torn republics of Italy. A new destiny, unfolding itself to 
view, has given her a glorious impulse—has infused new vigor and new 
blood in her sluggish veins, and a spirit like that which animated the citi- 
zens of one of her ancient capitals only a few months since, when the 
American Minister, the representative of ltaly’s illustrious and powerful 
model, rode through the streets of Florence, the people en masse left their 
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business, their avocations, and even their houses of worship, to welcome 
him with loud shouts and thrilling huzzas, of “long live the great Republic 
of the United States! long live her Minister !”—pervades the bosom of 
every true Italian. What import is contained in this manifestation of their 
enthusiasm !—what an ominous sound do these suppressed murmurs of the 
multitude convey to the despots of the earth! It tells them that their 
doom is fixed—that man is rising to claim and resume his long-outraged 
and neglected rights. 

Pope Pius IX. has done a noble act, in breaking asunder the chains 
which have bound the almost slaves of his dominions—an act which will 
fix, in adamantine characters, his name upon the top of fame’s proud dome, 
and hand down his worthy glory to a Jate and grateful posterity. He has 
commenced upon a broad and glorious path—a path filled with the most 
threatening dangers and severest trials. A fierce despotism upon the one 
side and an Austrian absolutism upon the other, check, both by a powerful 
influence, and an army, which now holds foreibly the city of Ferrara, 
every symptom of reform in the desvlate Italian states. The flame first 
begun, is only augmented and increased by the feeble minds which strive 
to extinguish it. Man, made wise by the precedents of all past time, is 
now competent to enjoy free, the privileges and rights which he, by his 
nature, possesses. The pure principles of liberty, springing from the rock 
where the Pilgrim Puritan first built his rude cabin, and prayed his first 
transatlantic prayer, has pervaded Italy and the Roman Church—and, 
arising from Italy regenerated, they will pass the barriers of the Alps— 
cross the Tyrol, and strike low the despotism of Austria, free the serfs of 
Russia, create in France a more successful and happy revolution, reinstate 
Portugal and Spain in their former glory, impel the British Empire towards 
the destiny pointed out by a Cromwell, and bring to a happy perfection the 
liberal governments of Holland and Denmark. The marks of barbarism 
and despotism are fast fading from the face of the earth—the scope of lib- 
erty is wider and more extended, and the time is not far distant when free 
principles and liberal governments will be extended over all mankind, and 
the measures of Pope Pius [X. will be followed by every civilized nation. 


FREEDOM OF OPINION, 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, according to conscience, above 


all liberties.""— Milton. 


Tuere is a principle lying at the very foundation of republican institutions, 
which perhaps too few of us are willing to acknowledge in its full extent 
and proper bearings,—the sacredness of opinion, the inviolability of free 
inquiry and discussion. When we consider that thought is free and chain- 
less as the wind of heaven—that neither bars, nor walls, nor bonds, nor 
stripes, can for an instant stop its wanderings, it might seem too obvious for 
remark, that opinion cannot justly be the ‘subject of human control ; that 
every attempt to check or direct it by force must be as tyrannical as it is 
absurd. 

A Thracian hero could brave h's horrid tortares and the torturer with 
the proud defiance, “ Beat on, tyrant! thou mayst bruise the shell of Anax- 
archus, thou canst not touch himself!’ A Galileo could boldly teach 
through his dungeon gratings, “ The earth is rolling still!” Does not 
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every bosom throb in painful yet exulting sympathy with these high victors ? 
And yet who shall assure us that in their di iy we might not have been found 
among the persecutors, rather than the sufferers? Nay, is it certain, that 
even in our own day, the truth, or the supposed truth, is not sometimes 
upheld by the arm of authority and power, or restrained by weight of penalty 
and force? Do we never wish nor seek a legislative sanction to support 
our doctrines in preference to opposing ones? Is angry passion never made 
to supply the place of rational investigation? Do we never support the 
religious, or political, or reformatory measures of our particular sect, with 
the poisoned weapons of fierce denunciation—with despiteful reproaches 
and malignant anathemas? If we do so—if, though no longer permitted to 
apply the physical tortare to correct men’s notions, we yet in any case serve 
its purpose with the wanton infliction of mental suf flering—then with all 
our boasted freedom, we have not yet won the soul’s emancipation from the 
house of bondage—then are we still sustaining a despotism none the less 
mischievous, none the less galling, that it is more popular or less apparent 
than that of olden time. And is this subjection, and are such persuasives 
necessary to the cause of truth and virtue, of Christianity and Republican- 
ism? Let us calmly consider if this be so. 

Truth, universally, is but the concurrence and harmony of different ideas, 
For man, it has existence only as that agreement is seen and recognised. 
A proposition is true or false, as its terms are perceived to agree or disagree; 
and that perception is it, which constitutes belief or disbelief. Is the agree- 
ment doubtful? It is but saying that the truth is uncertain. Truth ever 
has its appropriate proofs ; and upon them alone rests its title to,our recep- 
tion. If a proposition is incap: able of its legitimate confirmation, to us it 
can never be an admitted truth. It is not for us, however valuable or how- 
ever demonstrable it may be to other intelligences.* 

If I have discovered what I conceive to be new truth, I am impelled by 
every principle of duty—by every sentiment of philanthropy, to make it truth 
to others, that they too may attain to the same high point that I fancy I 
have reached. But let me beware lest, in the eagerness of proselytism, I 
require assent founded upon other principles than those of reasoning. If 
fraud or force—the strong delusions of prevailing falsehood, or the influence 
of authority and station, of hopes and fears that | may have the power of 
wielding, are the means whereby I spread my doctrine, [ am doing grievous 
wrong. My notions may be false; I may be only prop: agating error. Such 
have ever been the chosen instruments error has employed to build its em- 
pire ; such never are the principles upon which truth really rests. By so 
much as my truth stands not on argument, by so much am I deprived of 
the very method, and the only method of est: iblishing g its reality. Let me 
beware, then, how I substitute faith for belief. 





* These thoughts are so forcibly expressed by Godwin in his inquiry concerning “ Political 
Justice,” that I cannot forbear transcribing a passage or two from ra work, * Every propo- 
sition has an intrinsic evidence of its own. Every consequence has premises from which it 
flows ; and upon them, and not upon anything else, its validity de I nds. If you could work a 
miracle to prove § that the three angles of a triangle were equal to two right angles,’ I should 
still know that the proposition had been either true or false previously to the exhibition of the 
miracle, and that there was no necessary connection between any one of its terms and the 
miracle exhibited. The miracle would take off my attention from the true question, to a ques- 
tion altogether different—that of authority. By the authority adduced,I might be prevailed on 
to yield an irregular assent to the proposition ; but I cou!d not properly be said to perceive its 
truth.” . . . Truth, when adequately communicated, is, so far as relates to the conviction 
of the understanding, irresistible. There may indeed be propositions, which, though true in 
themselves, may be beyond the sphere of human knowledge, or respecting which, human 
beings have not. yet discovered sufficieat arguments for their support, In that case, though 
true in themselves, they are not truths to us, The reasoning by which they are attempted to 
be established is not sound reasoning.” 
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Nor would I be more justified in such a course, even were I assured by 
a voice from Heaven that my doctrine was correct. “If I were secured 
against the possibility of mistake, mischief and not good would accrue from 
imposing my infallible traths upon my neighbor, and requiring his submission, 
independently of any conviction | could produce in his understanding.” 
My truth! 1 must make it another’s truth, or it is worthless. As well 

might [ tell my brother man to fatten on the food that I have eaten, as tell 
hira to admit results without obtaining their processes. I must direct him 
to the source and method of my nourishment, and he must gather for him- 
self. My convictions are as profitless to him as my digestion; they can 
never form part of his spiritual growth and strength ; they must first become 
his own. We are reasoning as well as assimilating beings. 

If these considerations are just, how wrongful must be every attempt of 
individuals or of governments to coerce belief. ‘*‘ To endeavor to impose 
our sentiments by force, is the most detestable species of persecution. Cthers 
are as much entitled to deem themselves in the right as we are. . . . 
To dragoon men into the adoption of what we think right, is an intolerable 
tyranny. It leads to unlimited disorder and injustice. Every man thinks 
himself in the right, and if such a proceeding were universally introduced, 
the destiny of mankind would be no longer a question of argument, but of 
strength, presumption, or intrigue.”* If it be urged that some restraint 
other than that of argument and persuasion is necessary to control licen- 
tiousness of doctrine, and to produce some kind of uniformity in the ack- 
nowledgment of general and obvious principles, the reply is short—no 
species ‘of restraint ever does or can produce this result, and every such 
restraint does convert men into secret hypocrites or hostile mal-contents. 
Restrictions on opinion never can do good, and they ever must do harm. 
To what purpose is it that every clergyman of England’s Church is required 
to make a solemn avowal of a Calvinism which a large majority of them 
openly repudiate? Is this a fitting occupation for an intelligent and moral 
being? In those, above all, who claim to be teachers of the moral law, 
and expounders of ‘+od’s will—is such prevarication decent? What shall 
be said of the system which has produced this state of things ?+ 

How futile every such contrivance of church or system builders. What 
grossest folly do those sectaries betray, who professedly rely upon ‘‘ a sound 
form of words” to preserve the purity of doctrine. Shall the “ form” de- 
termine the belief? Then isthere want of truth. Shall the belief interpret 
the “‘ form?’ Then is there falsehood. Do not the contrivances of arti- 
cles, and “ points,” and creeds, for confining thought, evince either a total 
ignorance of the nature of mental action, or else a greater care and zeal 
for some sectarian dogma than for truth? Of what advantage would it be, 
if by some tremendous sanction I could constrain ev ery dweller upon this 
wide-spread globe to repeat whatever creed may be most orthodox? 
Suppose the mighty work of “ uniformity” accomplished, what will have 
been gained, but wretchedness and wrong? Words are but the vehicles 
for thought, and if their function be disregarded or perverted, their only 
purpose is defeated. Every such employment of them must be either use- 
less or demoralizing. 


* Political Justice, 


+ “ They who contend that nothing less can justify subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
than the actual belief of each and every se parate proposition contained in them, must suppose 
that the legislature expected the consent of ten thousand men, and that in perpetual succession, 


not to one “controverted proposition, but to many hundreds.” —Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Pre- 
posterous as such an expectation truly is, it is precisely the absurdity to which the votaries of 
intolerance are ever led, Is it not a strange and piti ible thing to see a writer of intelligence 
and sincerity engaged in w eakly explaining away a solemn “declaration, made only for con- 
venience, and against conviction ? 
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The child of an unwise mother refused to say its nightly prayer, and the 
mother finding presuasion ineffectual, felt required to punish the young de- 
linquent. The child persisting in its disobedience, received a still severer 
chastisement, until exhausted by passion and suffering, its petulance was at 
last subdued, and it sobbed the appointed phrase of supplication. The 
mother had compelled her child to pray, and she afterwards complacently 
related her success as illustrating the importance of a firm and proper dis- 
cipline in overcoming stubbornness. She had compelled her child to pray ? 
What worse than mockery! Poor woman, she knew not what prayer 
meant; and yet she piously had taught her child to pray. 

It seems to be a very prevalent sentiment, that however futile every at- 
tempt to produce conviction directly by compulsion admittedly must be, 
the right of legislative action to suppress false and dangerous doctrines is 
not to be questioned, since this action is but an expression of the common 
consent. And how far, it may be asked, is this popular will the ultimate 
appeal in a scheme of government avowedly “ deriving its just powers from 
the consent of the governed ?” 

A civil polity, like the steam-engine or the telegraph, is but a convenient 
mechanism. ‘The notion of its paternal authority and divine ordainment, is 
fast passing with the “jus divinam’’ of kings, into merited oblivion. Gov- 
ernment is in its very purpose a restraint. It is the organized power of the 
many, brought in opposition to the depredations of the few. It is force 
called forth to counteract force; and like all other ‘‘ self-defence,’’ it is, at 
best, but a choice of evils.* It is a contrivance, not in the phrase of Black- 
stone, for the ‘‘ commanding what is right,” but for the ‘ probabusny what 
is wrong.” Does it have its origin in an unfortunate necessity? To ne- 
cessity, then, let its restrictions be limited. Is it designed to check the vio- 
lent ? To violence alone, be its penalties applied. Every exercise of power 
beyond this, is a wanton violation of right—as much so in a popular assem- 
bly as ina peerless autocrat. Was the burning and boring of a Quaker’s 
tongue by a Puritan “republic” less flagrant an outrage on humanity, than 
a similar infliction by a Grand Inquisitor, or by a tyrant Nero? 

Mankind is slow to learn that ‘‘ the world is too much governed.” Even 
in our own most wise and happy system, we have not distinguished, with suf- 
ficient watchfulness, the legitimate boundaries of governmental action. We 
have not reached the highest, simplest phase of political freedom. A pure 
democracy does not consist in the unquestioned might of a majority, but in 
the protected right of all. The true object of a popular g government should 
be ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number ;” and this greatest, widest 
welfare, is secured only by carefully restricting the sw ay of the many to that 
particular range of exercise which is necessary for the safety of the whole.t 

Let us see how far this obvious truth is practically sustained among us. 
A man believing that the spirit and genius of Christianity is opposed to the 
taking of human life, refuses to take arms against his fellow-man ;, and be- 
cause a majority of Christians read their Testaments differently, they brand 
him as a eoward, and assume the right to punish him for his heretical opin- 
ions. They inflict a penalty upon him, not as is even pretended, for doing 
injury and violence, but for resolutely abstaining from them, Could any- 
thing be more oppressive and unjust? It is in vain to answer that the fine 
exacted for a refusal to perform military duty, is designed merely as a com- 





* “ Society is produced by our wants, and government by our wickedness, Society is in 
every state a blessing; government, even its best state, but a necessary e vi |,’—Paene’s ** Com- 
mon Sense,” oe 

t “Since government even in its best state is an evil, the object principally to be aimed at, 
is that we should have as little of it as the general peace of human society will permit,— 
Political Justice. 
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pensation to the state for its loss of service; itis in every respect a punish- 
ment undistinguishable from that inflicted on a multitude of low offences. 
The popular sentiment that draws a dividing line between the cases, is 
growing, not in consequence of, but in opposition to the tendency of our 
legislation. 

We see in the establishment of criminal prosecutions for libel, (which 
construe the truth of the allegation into an aggravation of the wrong, )* 
another of the existing methods of fettering opinion and its expression. If 
malice has inspired the libeller in his publication of the truth, he is best 
punished by the temperate reproof, or the silent scorn of the wise and 
good. If philanthropy have prompted the exposure, what shall be said of 
its punishment ? 

If it be urged that popular or penal checks are useful—not directly to 
prevent wrong opinions, but to prevent their propagation, I answer, that still 
their application is no less unjust. Every conscientious man feels that it is 
his duty to spread as widely as lies in his power, his convictions of truth, how- 
ever unpopular they may be; or rather that his duty so to do, increases with 
their unpopularity. And who dare say him nay ? 

It may be said that public or private influence can, at least, be bene- 
ficially exerted to strengthen admitted proofs by additional sanctions; not 
indeed to oppose conviction, but to co-operate with it, when it is not suffi- 
ciently confirmed to regulate human conduct. ‘ Ought it to be thus durable 
and profound ? There are no doubt arguments and reasons calculated to 
render it so. Is the subject in reality problematical, and do you wish by 
the weight of your blows to make up for the deficiency of your logic? This 
can never be defended. An appeal to force must appear to both parties, in 


proportion to the soundness of their understanding, to be a confession of 


imbecility. He that has recourse to it, would have no occasion for this ex- 
pedient, if he were sufficiently acquainted with the powers of that truth it is 
his office to communicate.” 7 

Perhaps it will be here asked—* Shall we then allow unrestrained liberty 
to every dream of madness? to the most mischievous doctrines, as readily 
as to the most beneficial ? Shall there be no rebuke for political or moral 
heresy, however dangerous its tendency, however disorganizing its avowed 
object? Or, on the other hand, while disregarding the artful demagogue, 
who has incited others to violence and revolt, by ‘ publishing his opinions,’ 
shall we punish the misguided tool who has but carried out his teachings into 
practice ?” 

No principle can be clearer than that the direct persuader to outrage is 
as real a depredator, and is as justly liable to punishment, as the agent he 
has thus incited or employed. We must exercise the greatest caution, how- 
ever, not to permit our disapprobation of erroneous teaching to extend this 

obvious truth to the controlling of that expression of sentiment which neither 
designedly nor legitimately tends to open violence. There is ever more 
danger that passion will enlarge the admitted ground, than that excessive 
toleration will unduly contract it. We must be careful not to make the ap- 
parent or perverted applications of the wrong-doer the pretext for punish- 
ing the wrong-thinker. Rightly understood, ‘and strictly carried out, the 
principle forms no real restraint upon the freedom of opinion, but directly 
the reverse. It is precisely as the disturber uses or urges violence, precisely 


* This feature of jurisprudence has happily been erased from the statutes of New-York, 
t Political Justice, 
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as he endeavors to enforce his views on others, that he becomes obnoxious 
to the restraints of penal discipline, 

To the other query I would briefly answer, there is no rebuke for heresy 
but refutation. Do you tell me that you fear disorganizing doctrines will 
ultimately prevail, if every shackle be removed from free discussion? Then 
do you tell me that you fear they may be true, for only so can they prosper. 
Never let us forget the high words of our great apostle of Democracy: “If 
there be any among us w ho would wish to dissolve this U nion, or to change 
its re publican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety 


with which error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free to 


combat it.’’* 


What shall be said of our religious legislation? How shall we reconcile 
the various restraints imposed upon a dissenting minority, with the acknow- 
ledged right of every one to think and reason and decide for himself? How, 
if each human being i is responsible to his God alone for his theology, shall 
he be at the same time responsible to his fellow-creature? Is the subject 
one which “ ought not to be agitated nor discussed ?”’ What fuller proof 
than the bare suggestion could we have, that there is wrong and falsity that 
seek and need concealment ? 

The Jew, the Infidel, or the Sabbatarian Christian, for doing what he 
may conceive to be his duty, is liable to punishment as a “ Sabbath- 
breaker,”’ because a majority of his fellow-citizens esteem the time em- 
ployed by the duty as holy time. This glaring violation of the rights of 
conscience is attempted to be justified on the grounds, that the absence 
of Sabattic regulations would lead to a desecration of holy time as well 
as to general irreligion ; ; and that the worshippers upon the appointed 
day, who constitute a large majority of the community, have a right to 
be protected from the i interruptions of a worldly tuntult. 

To the first ground it may be answered, that religion is not, and can- 
not be the appropriate province of legislative enactment. It is essen- 
tially a subject of sentiment and conviction, not of action and observ- 
ance, and therefore lies totally beyond the ‘Teach of penal enforcement. 
It is not for government to decide which is the true religion, or what is 
holy time. These are matters to be decided only by the reason and con- 
science of each man for himself. Besides all this, the suggestion over- 
looks the important fact, that the enforced observance of the Sabbath 
against conviction, is no more a real “ sanctification’ of the day, than 
useful labor would be. To one class of believers, therefore, the law is 
needless—to the other class it is useless—to the rights of both, it is in- 
jurious, 

On the other consideration it is only necessary to remark, that every 
worshipper is undoubtedly to be protected from disturbance. But if 
this be the object aimed at, why is it not attained by its appropriate and 
specific method? Why make a universal religious observance the pre- 
text of securing rights? But the argument is disingenuous. This is 
not the real ground of Sabbath ordinances, as is fully proved by the 
fact, thatthe minority who obey the fourth commandment of the dec alogue 
literally, by worshipping on the “seventh day,” are not in like manner 
protected by public restraints from labor on their Sabbath. And will it 
be said that the religious rights of a minority are any less inviolable 
than those of a majority ? 

Most of our states are secured by their constitutions against “ religious 


* Jefferson’s Inaugural Address. 
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establishments ;”’ and it is a curious illustration of the influence of sectarian 
bias on the judgment, that while the tribunals of one state have decided that 
Sabbath legislation is a “‘ religious establishment,” those of another have 
decided that it is not. The subject, surely, does not require much argu- 
ment. May not political law as justly appoint one day of the week a 
fast-day, as another a rest-day ? Is it more democratic for a “ Lord’s- 
day” majority 1o enforce their belief, by compelling men to abstain from 
work on Sunday, than it would be for a Catholic majority to enforce 
their's, by compelling men to abstain from meat on Friday? The 
question must be settled by principle, not by prejudice. 

Blasphemy is another political “ offence against God and his holy re- 
ligion,” for which our statutes have made provision; though it is not 
always easy accurately to define the meaning of the term. Nearly all 
agree that the Atheist blasphemes, when (no matter how sincerely) he 
denies aGod. To most persons the Deist and the Jew blaspheme, 
when they pronounce Jesus ‘an impostor. To others the Unitarian blas- 
phemes, when he refuses to acknowledge him as Deity. To a majority 
the Catholic blasphemes, when he worships a Jewish maiden, or declares 
that the eucharist contains the body of a God. Nay, you slfall not read 
an earnest treatise on the Calvinistic and Armenian controversy, without 
finding that either side accuses the other with the awful crime of “ blas- 
phemy.” What judicial tribynal has the wisdom or the right to decide 
which of all these is the real blasphemer? That tribunal only which 
shall have the wisdom and the right to establish true religion. 

If any one should denounce the wild licentiousness of opinion which 
is here vindicated, and warmly contend that every wrong must find its 
advocate, and every error of depravity flourish, when there shall no 
longer be any restraints upon them but those of ineffectual argument,— 
if any one should tremble for the cause of religion, when thus entirely 
unsupported by the authority of the ‘state, and confidently prophesy the 
downfall of morality, the rapid prevalence of confusion, misrule, and 
horrid ‘‘ Jacobinism,”’ 


‘*all monstrous, all prodigious things ; 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables, yet have feigned or fear conceived— 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire,”’ 





When “the flood-gates of impiety and vice” shall be thus swept away by 
a universal toleration of absurdity and disbelief, I would calmly repeat 
to him the glorious and immertal words of republican Milton: “ Though 
all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to mis- 
doubt her strength, Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter? Her confuting is 
the best and surest suppressing. * * * For who knows not that 
truth is strong next to the Almighty? She needs no policies, nor strata- 
gems, nor licensings, to make her victorious ; those are the shifts and 
the defences that error uses against her power. Give her but room, and 
do not bind her when she sleeps.’”"* Such is the majestic reply which 
the free soul gives to the timid counsels of narrow bigotry and short- 
sighted intolerance. 

It is not in our civil institutions alone that we find injurious trammels 
upon the liberty of thought. In the whole spirit and tendency of our 


* “ Areopagitica,”—An appeal to Parliament in behalf of the liberty of the Press, 
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moral and popular organizations, there exist most effectual obstacles to 
the freedom of inquiry, and consequently to the discovery and dissemina- 
tion of truth. Our theological systems present but too striking an illus- 
tration of this restrictive influence. The popular test of orthodoxy would 
appear to be the fierceness of invective and denunciation; and from a 
thousand discordant pulpits, (in this alone concurrent,) the lesson is prac- 
tically inculcated, that the zeal of sectarian hatred for a theological oppo- 
nent, is the measure of the Divine approbation; that lenity to his here- 
sies, or indulgent attention to his arguments, is among the most unpar- 
donable of weaknesses. In this uncompromising hostility which the 
many sects of Christendom manifest toward each other, we see an agency 
utterly at war with all enlightened investigation, or even rational convic- 
tion of religious principles. 

In the conduct of our political associations, we observe the same un- 
worthy methods of advancing a cause, almost the same display of rancour 
and implacability towards those who will not support it. What should 
be calm discussion—the high prerogetive of intellect degenerates into 
bitter altercation—the commonest resort of vicious passion or brutal 
force. If there be aught of principle in governmental policy ; if there be 
aught of truth in political science, surely it is the interest of all of us to 
develope that priciple, to discover that truth. Will exasperated feelings 
render us more clcear-sighted in our researches, or better qualified for 
accurate reasoning in difficulties and uncertainties?. Will intolerance of 
opinion be the best method of proving to others the justice and wisdom 
of our views? Will contumely make ascertained doctrines in anywise 
clearer to him who uses it, or in anywise more convincing to him who 
suffers it? Far otherwise. The angry passions which are mutually so 
assiduously fostered, form a temper of mind peculiarly unfitted either to 
the communication of truth on the one side, or to its reception on the 
other, even supposing that it has been really discovered. Not from such 
soil will the tree properly germinate; not in such an atmosphere will it 
put forth its fairest branches, or bear its ripest fruits, however divine 
may have been the seed, or however carefully it may have been planted. 

If we glance at the operation of those bodies instituted among us for 
the promotion of the different meritorious reforms of the day, we are 
still presented with much, very much of that animosity which is here 
condemned as infringing on the true liberty of opinion. There is cer- 
tainly a way of expressing truth with such benevolence as to command 
attention, and such evidence as to enforce conviction.” And we might 
expect that here at least, where none of the selfish motives which may be 
supposed to influence the others, are likely to exist, the advocates of the 
projected melioration could unfold their principles, and trusting only to 
their intrinsic excellence, and to the simple power of argument, could 
calmly and confidingly await the result. But how different is the fact. 
How frequently do we find those who claim, and who deserve the high 
title of ‘‘ reformers,” addressing themselves to passion and prejudice. 
How frequently, striving by the influence of mere combination, and other 
extraneous advantages of circumstance, to effect results that should de- 
pend solely on the unbiased deductions of reason. How generally, vitu- 
perating those who oppose their projects, and withdrawing from their in- 
tercourse to the exclusiveness, the “close communion” of their own 
narrow and high-walled party. 

_This Pharisaism appears to be almost unavoidably attendant on spe- 
cific organization, and frequently to more than counterbalance the 
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benefit contemplated by a union of effort. Persons drawn together by 
one common and pervading interest, seem almost necessarily to be by 
so much separated from other interests and objects, The sympathetic 
enthusiasm concentrated upon one great cause, is so much taken, as it 
were, from a universal charity, ’ general broth- 
erhood. Accustomed to hear the same truth or system of truths con- 
stantly reiterated, and totally abstracted from its connection with those 
collateral truths which lie without the range of the particular movement, 
what wonder is it that the earnest partizan should see his great idea 
swelled—by the very closeness of his contemplation—to most colossal 
importance ? For, by the laws of mental perspective, (as universal as 
those which regulate the physical sight,) an exaggerated image is the in- 
evitable result of too intent or exclusive a survey; and in proportion to 
the observer’s zeal and constancy, this distorted perception may easily 
be made to obscure, or totally conceal, other truths of perhaps eveu far 
‘greater weight of relative importance. 

A natural result of this intense apprehension of some single object, 
is, that it tends to cloud a due attention to the general peace and wel- 
fare. The ardent disciple of innovation, thoroughly impregnated with 
a sense of the overwhelming moment of his principles, is ever anxious 
to anticipate their consequencés. Dissatisfied with the slowness of the 
popular appreciation of his projects, (the very consequence of his own 
intemperateness, ) he is ready to leap to their accomplishment by any 
means that may avail him—even though it be by revolution ; confident 
that the glory of the end cannot fail to approve the method of its attain- 
ment.* This violent upturning of prevailing systems—this introduction 
of some new truth, or supposed truth, by the arm of force, is an expe- 
dient that can be justified only in very rare and extreme contingencies. 
It is the last resort of injured right, when all other means have failed, 
It is in every case an evil; and especially under a government which, of 
all others upon earth, imposes the fewest restraints on the mutual com- 
munication and enlightenment of opinion,—it must be deprecated by 
the patriot as the worst of calamities. The very suppusition of a neces- 
sity for having recourse to it, can only be an admission of the intrinsic 
weakness of the principles sought to be established. It is the senseless 
effort of fanaticism (no matter how benevulent) to compel the adoption 
of conclusions which would not otherwise be received. It has been 
well observed, that while reform is the natural fruit of reason, revolution 
is always more or less the product of passion. The one operates by the 
gentleness of persuasion, the other by the madness of force. The one 
acts through a moral, the other through a physical necessity. ** They begin 
at the wrong end, who make haste to overturn and confound the usurped 
powers of the world. Make men wise, and by that very operation you 





* “ The remark can scarcely be repeated often enough, that however beneficial any proposed 
change in the policy or government of a country may be, it may not unfrequently be productive 
of evils on its too sudden introduction, which will more than compensate the good which it is 
fitted eventually to confer, It is from a forgetfulness cf this important principle that the more 

zealous, and at the same time inconsiderate portion of the friends of political improvement, are 
occasionally ready to plunge into all the miseries of a revolution, when the object in view 
could be much more effectually, and more speedily too, attained by the exercise of argument 
instead of violence, They are also apt to forget that it is seldom a ‘change of any kind, in the 
politica! or social relations of socie ty, can be beneficially carried into execution, before public 
opinion, or at least oo of a majority of the individuals who are chiefly concerned, can be in- 
duced to declare decidedly in its favor.”—Vethake’s Political Economy: B, iii, ch, 18, This 
instructive work should be generally read and studied. The able dissertations of the author 
on the subject of banking institutions, and restrictive duties upon commerce, are worthy the 
attention of every enlighte ned citizen. 
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make them free. Civil liberty follows as a consequence of this; no 
usurped power can stand against the artillery of opinion, Everything, 
then, is order, and succeeds at its appointed time. How unfortunate is 
it that men are so eager to strike, and have so little constancy to 
reason,”’* 

The very extension, therefore, of intellectual liberty, becomes the 
most effe ctual means of fitting men for the full estimation and occupa 
tion cf the high ground towards which enlightened philanthropy is beck- 
oning them. Depending on no principles which do not command con- 
viction ; receiving no institution whose advantages are not fully compre- 
hended, mankind is thus pre to realize the greatest benefit the on- 
ward advance is capable of yielding; and not only the outward form of 
change, but what is of infinitely greater value, its inward spirit will 
have been best secured. The history of society, then, becomes a con- 
tinuous series of reforms—almost insensibly attained, without one mis- 
chief of revulsion, without one apprehension of re-action. Thus we 
see how an unlicnited freedom of opinion developes that highest power 
and majesty of intellectual being—the dawning gospel of “the present 
era—‘' MORAL suASION ;” how, as the empire of “force shall yield to that 
of reason, the great cause of republican progression shall vindicate its 
claims, and the sun of truth and righteousness shall emerge to its mil- 
lenial brightness, from the very clouds and storms of opposing elements 
—the mighty conflicts of mi ind with mind ;—the only battles beigpctn 
Right alone crowns the victor, and the only ones w hose conquests are 
achieved with the universal joy and gratitude of the conquered. 


* Political Justice, 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 


The spoliation alluded to in the third stanza was the restoration of the choicest pictures and statues in the 
Louvre to their former owners; a measure insisted on by the Allies at the downfall of Napoleon. 


QuEEN of the world! O France! my country, now 
At length lift up thy cicatrised brow: 
‘Though soiled and rent thy children’s standard lies, 
Their glory rests uatarnished in thine eyes. 
When o’er their valour Fortune cast a spell ; 
When from thy hands thy golden sceptre fell ; 
Thy very enemies the cry did swell, 
Honour tothe Children of France! 


Thy grandeurs, France, thou did’st, at need, resign ; 
And make thy name o'er ills triumphant shine. 

Fall though thou may’st, ’tis like Heaven’s bolt, in air 
That lifts itself again, still muttering there. 

The R hine, through banks now ravished from thy sway, 
Winds with regret its tributary way ; 

And from his bed of reeds we hear him say, 
Honour to the Children of France! 


















Lines. 






Barbarian coursers did their foot-marks trace 

Profanely on thy fields—those marks to efface, 

Hath Heaven ou thee e’er looked more kindly down ? 

See, how those fields the plenteous harvests crown ! 

Prompt to avenge of well-known theft the shame, 

Lo! the Fine Arts uphold their altars’ fame ; 

And graven there in deathless strokes proclaim , 
Honour to the Children of France! 





To History’s accents let thine ear be lent: 

To thee what ancient people hath not bent? 

What modern people, envying thy renown, 

Hath not before it many a time bowed down? 

In vain hath England to the balance brought 

Her gold, that kings, for conquest, hambly sought ; 

Dost thou not hear the words by ages taught, 
Honour to the Children of France? 


God, who his rod o’er slave and tyrant sways, 
Would have thee free, and free for all thy days. 
Let not thy pleasures longer be a chain ; 
The Loves from Liberty a smile should gain ! 
Throw by her /ance—'tis thine her torch to take, 
And teach the world—a hundred tribes shall break 
Their fetters, whilst this chorus they shall wake, 
Honour to the Children of France! 


Queen of the world! O France! arise, arise, 

The proudest laurels yet shall be thy prize: 

Yes, it must be ; a fruitful palm-tree blooms, 

From age to age to shield thy children’s tombs. 

Ah! may the passer-by, (such hope is sweet) 

Struck with the love I bore my country, greet, 

Some day, my tomb, and there these words repeat, 
Honour to the Children of France ! 


LINES. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, 5 


Lone may this album of a songster tell, 
Whose ripened age his tender tone belies ; 

W ho saw in thee grace, goodness, candour dwell,’ 
And was, one moment, duped by thy bright eyes. 
Through love? Ah! no—love could no more beguile ; 

But by thy flattering notice led astray, 
He deemed that Beauty’s smile 
Was Glory’s ray! 











The Middle Kingdom. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM.* 


We have here twelve hundred octavo pages of letter-press, illustrated 
with numerous and well-executed cuts, and much enhanced in value by an 
accompanying and very minute map of China and its dependencies, dres- 
sed up in two volumes, as Chinese in appearance as is possibly consistent 
with an American book. Their covers are as yellow as a.Manchu’s girdle, 
and as devoid of beauty as a Manchu’s face. But the cover of a “book, 
albeit a very useful part of a book, is of little importance compared with 
the matter of the book, the style of the book, and the truth of the book. 

These volumes exhibit much labor on the part of their author, who has 
unfortunately been more content to give us other men’s opinions, labori-r 
ously culled from half-a-dozen sources, than his own observations made 
through a residence in China of twelve years’ duration. Indeed, the num- 
ber and variety of his sources, of not information merely, but of views and 
reflections, are too abundantly exhibited throughout the whole book, in the 
frequent discordance of opinion, amounting, in some instances, to no less 
than absolute contradiction, and often to a degree of disagreement serving 
to vex and confuse the reader. 


Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus. 


There are, beside attered throughout these volumes, certain errors of 
various kinds, whic -xhibit a carelessness and want of that lime labor, 
which, though perhaps to be pardoned in the author, are nevertheless not 
to be overlooked by the faithful critic. A few specimens will exhibit their 
character. As illustrations of verbal blunders, we might notice the use of 
limits for range ; and of proportion for ratio. Of a more pardonable sort 
is the information that pears are brought to Canton for sale weighing 8 or 
10 Ibs., for we suspect the proof-reader might be charged with this. We 
are free to confess ourselves no wiser than the C hinese, in not knowing 
that “‘ grapes contain wine.” Mathematicians would call such propositions 
as the following identical, viz.: that the poor of Peking are “‘ needy” and 
troublesome ; and that a C ‘hinese traveller by water chooses “a place in 
the cabin his own size,” whereon to sleep. Chemists would tell Mr. 
Williams that the materials of which peh tung, or German silver, are com- 
posed, are not “distilled from their ores, and their vapors condensed in 
water,” since neither ccpper, nor nickle, nor iron, are otherwise than 
fixed, even at the intensest temperatures art is able to subject them to. So 
they would tell him that the composition of the gong metal is no more 
of a mystery than that of the peh tung. And it would not need a chemist 
to inform him, that the idea that water will boil sooner in an earthen than 
in an iron pot, and ‘that caloric seems to permeate” the stone sooner than 
metallic ware, is decidedly unreasonable and unworthy. We might very 
justly complain, we think, of the frequency of his illustrations, drawn from 
England, and English scenery and society. It is no excuse that he was 
writing for the English as well as for his own countrymen. Let a book, 


* The Middle Kingdom: A Survey of the Geography, Government, Education, Social Life, 
Arts, Religion, &c., of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants, By S. Wells Williams, &c., 
&c. In two volumes, New-York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 
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like a man, be one thing or the other, American or British, it matters not, 
so that it be not both. 

But if we might find fault, we are bound to praise. There is contained 
within these volumes a mass of information upon the interesting subject 
of which they treat, which needs to be known. We have too long re- 
garded the ‘“‘ Celestials,” as we have chosen to call them, for it is no name 
of theirs, as a sort of outside barbarians, whom it was proper to laugh at, 
for what we took the liberty to call their oddities, but for whom, as be- 
longing to humanity, and as brethren in descent from one common parent, 
we have felt about as little sympathy as we may sometimes have detected 
ourselves in bestowing upon the benighted indwellers of Symm’s hole. A 
perusal of Mr. W.’s book would cure this. The reader would close it 
with the conviction that China, not less than various portions of Europe, 
is worthy of a place in his regard ; and that the same fellow-feeling is due to 
its countless millions of oppressed and degraded men, as is due to less dis- 
tant, but not always more deserving recipients of it. But there are many 
whose inclinations, or whose pursuits, will not permit them to read this work ; 
and fora portion of this class is it that we have written what we have 
:von this wonderful people ; wonderful in their antiquity ; in the immensity of 
their numbers ; in the extent of their literature; in the strength of their seem- 
ingly-powerless government ; more than all, in their independence of some 
circumstances unpropitious to improvement, and their dependence upon 
others, which, at the proper, and no distantly-future time, promise their 
elevation to Christianity, enlightenment, and freedom. And we purpose to 
discuss the subject in ‘the order of the constitution and government of 
China; of the social condition, including the arts and sciences of its 
people ; and finally, of its literature. 

That government, under which one-third of the human race consent, or 
are compelled to live, ought to possess sufficient interest for the remaining 
two-thirds, to induce them to investigate its history, constitution, and prac- 
tical workings. Moreover, a government which stands to-day the living 
representative of whatever may have preceded it for forty-seven hundred 
years,* that the independent kingdom of China has existed, adds to the 
interest which the before-mentioned considerations might excite. In other 
words, the antiquity added to the extensive sway of ‘the Chinese govern- 
ment, make it a subject eminently worthy the consideration of any one. 
During this long interval, from B. C. 2852, or 47 years before the death of 
Noah, to the present epoch, two hundred ‘and forty-three monarchs have 
sat upon the throne of China, belonging to no less than twenty-six dynas- 
ties; for there, as elsewhere, sloth and ‘luxury have begotten effeminacy, 
and some strong and ambitious general or minister has taken advantage of 
the times to place his own family upon the throne, and himself at the head 
of a new dynasty. Twice, also, have different foreign hordes conquered 
China by war, to be in their turn conquered by peace, and swallowed up 
by the more vigorous, if not stronger conquered race. These were the 
Mongols and Manchus, the latter of whom became masters of China in 
162%, and are such still. Masters, because the emperor is a Manchu, and 
the better part of his ministers. A Manchu army dwells within the citadel 
of every city. Intermarriage is forbidden between the races; the young 


* It would be foreign to our purpose to discuss, on the present occasion, the credibility of 
the Chinese claim to so great antiquity as that mentioned in the text. It may be aner for 
the present to say, that the probabilities are certainly in favor o! their claim, and opposed to the 
generally received chronology, since either the Samaritan version of the Scriptures, the Septua- 
gint, the Vatican, or the Alexandrian, as well as Josephus, all allow time enough since the del. 
uge to free these Chinese demands from any improbability. 
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Manchu is exempt from the first three literary examinations; and when 
punishment is inflicted, the whip upon the Manchu’s back supersedes the 
bamboo upon that of the Chinese. Moreover, every Chinese bears upon 
his person a mark, in his shaven crown, of his subjugation. 

At the head of the government, supreme above all, and regarded as the 
vicegerent of heaven, stands the emperor. He is entitled the “ celestial” 
sovereign. He is addressed as “the sire of ten thousand years.” He 
styles himself the “solitary prince.” His palace is the “ ninth entrance,” 
the “ vermillion palace,” the ‘‘ gemmeous steps.” To see him is to see the 
‘“‘ dragon’s face,” and his throne is the dragon’s throne; and he is literally 
worshipped by one-third of mankind. ‘He is the head of religion, and 
the only one qualified to adore heaven; he is the source of law and dis- 
penser of mercy; no right can be held in opposition to his pleasure; no 
claim maintained against him, and no privilege protects from his wrath, 
In short, the whole empire is his property ; and the only checks upon his 
despotism are public opinion, the want of an efficient standing. army, 
poverty, and the venality of the agents of his power.” 

The right of succession is not confined to the eldest male child, nor 
even to the family of the monarch, since the crown, forming part of his 
personal possessions, is bestowed as a legacy upon whomsoever he pleases. 
The present emperor is his father’s second son, and Chinese history. is full 
of departures from western habit upon this point. 

Besides those belonging to the royal clan, to the descendants of Confu- 
cius, and to those of a few other distinguished men of antiquity, there are 
no hereditary titles in China, Nor are the titular nobility, whether heredi- 
tary or otherwise, possessed of much power, wealth, land, office, or influ- 
ence. There are, also, besides the privileged nobility, eight ranks or 
classes—the Mandarins of writers—whose possessor; are endowed with 
certain privileges and immunities. They are each distinguished by a dif- 
ferently colored ball of ghass or stone upon the apex of the cap, and by 
some other peculiarities of dress. Subjects can be honored with any one 
of these ranks, or displaced from any, or transferred from one to another, 
upwards or downwards, at the emperor’s will. 

We have, then, in China, an absolute monarch, but no rich and powerful 
aristocracy, as in Russia or Austria. Let us examine the condition of the 
third estate—the tiers d’etat, the people. Below the emperor is the whole 
body of the people, supposed by law to be bound implicitly to obey his 
will, as being that of heaven, and to possess no property or right of pro- 
perty; in short, having nothing but what was derived from him, and 
must be restored to him at any call. ‘There is no word for liberty iy 
Chinese.” Legally, the subject can have access to the magistrates; he is: 
secured protection from oppression and can appeal to the higher courts 
for redress. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. W., ‘‘if he be poor or unknown, his legah 
rights, as a defence against official oppression, avail him little. He is too 
deeply imbued with fear; he can place too little reliance upon bis neigh- 
bors and friends for support and assistance, and he is too ignorant of his 
rights to demand redress. Besides, his whole energies are directed into 
two channels, viz.: labor for bread, and study for office.” The absence of a 
profession specially instituted for the instructiom of men in their rights, 
and in their maintainance before the authorities, may contribute to. the 
same result. But then, it may be urged.on the contrary, we think, that 
the existence of the clans, guilds, and associations, both secret and public, 
into which the people are so universally divided, must militate, to some 
extent, against one of the before-mentioned considerations ; that, moreover, 
in the villages and in the country, where the people can depend upon each 
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other, they might very naturally combine to resist illegal oppression ; and 
that the real condition of the great mass of the people out of Canton and 
those neighboring towns, and the few seaports, where they have been ob- 
served by Europeans, may be vastly better than Mr. Williams represents 
it; and that at least it may be safely said to be far too little known to be 
correctly judged of by foreigners. But we shall revert to this subject 
again. 

he the government of this vast empire, the emperor is assisted by a 
variety of cabinets, boards, and bureaus. Besides many precisely repre- 
senting similar governmental machines in the west, we might particularize 
several which would, from their singularity, if from no other reason, pre- 
sent interesting features to an American reader. One Chinese anomaly, 
which we might mention by the way, is the custom, as singular as it is an- 
tipodal, of opening their offices and commencing, instead of closing their 
official labors, at day-break. 

There is one board which attends to the bestowment and distribution 
of titles, patents, and posthumous honors. For it is a Chinese custom 
to ennol’ the ancestors of any one newly-honored with title or office. 
This is dene because the honors paid o the dead are proportioned to the rank 
of the dead, and not to that of the worshipper. To enable him, therefore, to 
perform these ceremonies with eclat befitting his new rank, his ancestors 
are ennobled. 

The Board of Censors is also one which has attracted much notice from 
writers upon China. Among the duties pertaining to the office, are those 
of preserving an official record of all state occurrences, and of reproving 
the emperor if his conduct merits it. The freedom and candor with which 
this latter duty is performed in a despotic government is remarkable. An 
anecdote will illustrate the truth of our remark It is recorded that 
during the Tang dynasty the monarch requested to inspect the historiogra- 
pher’s _. _, that by learning what was there, day by day, recorded of his 
conduct, might teach him his errors, and to so shape his course as to make 
his name illustrious to posterity. “It is true,” said the censor, “ your 
majesty has committed a number of errors, and it has been the painful 
duty of our employment to take notice of them; a duty which farther 
obliges us to inform posterity of the conversation which your 1.ajesty has 
this day very improper]v held with us.” 

Then there is an: =~ board which has charge of the ‘‘ Peking Gazette.”’ 
This celebrated affair sot a newspaper, as might be inferred from its An- 
glicised name, but consists of a compilation from the papers presented be- 
fore the general council of the empire. ‘‘ Every morning, ample extracts 
from the papers decided upon by the emperor, including orders and rescripts, 
are placarded upon boards in a court of the paiace.’”’ Couriers are like- 
wise despatched to all parts of the country with copies of these documents 
to the high provincial officers. This is the Peking Gazette, which is 
copied, abridged, and printed all over the kingdom by private enterprise. 

Another feature in their system, is the very peculiar one of requiring 
every officer triennially to report to the authorities at Peking, an account 
of the merits and demerits of all the officers below him within his immedi- 
ate jurisdiction. The points of character are arranged under the heads of 
dilligent and the reverse ; the efficient and the inefficient; superficial, un- 
talented, superannuated, &c. According to the nature of these reports, 
officers are elevated or degraded by their master. The following extract, 
from an imperial edict, written afier the perusal of a set of these reports, 
illustrates the workings of the system. After praising and promoting a 
number of officers, his majesty goes on to say : 
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“ Kalisan, subordinate minister of the Cabinet, is hasty and deficient, both in 
precision and capacity ; he is incapable of moving and acting for himself; let him 
take an inferior station, and receive an appeintment in the second class of guards. 
Yetshi, Vice-President, &c., pessesses but erdinary talents, and is incompetent 
for the duties of his present office—let him take an inferior station, and be appointed 
in the first class of guards. Ching, &c., finds his energies failing. Tang, Gover- 
nor, &c., possesses barely an adequate degree of talent and knowledge. Let Nar- 
kinge take the lower station of Lieut. Governor of Hunan, and within one year, 
let him, by the apprehension of Lan, show that he is aroused te greater exertions.” 


We cannot suppose that the cersorship amounts to much, but we should 
imagine that this last mertioned arrangement might be productive of good, 
both to the people and the emperor. 

The laws of China are comprised in a code, This code has been trans- 
lated into various European languages, and wherever it has been read, it 
has received the warmest encomiums from those qualified to judge of its 
merits. One writer says of it: ‘‘ Redundant and minute as these laws are 
in many particulars, we scarcely know a European code that is at once so 
copious and consistent, or is nearly so freed from intricacy, bigotry and 
fiction.” It is printed in twenty-eight volumes; a new edition is published 
every five years, and it is accessible to every one. But we find’ ourselves 
unable to present our readers with any special notice or analysis of its pro- 
visions, 

Having taken this brief review of the Chinese constitution, the interest- 
ing question now presents itself to the true student of humanity and its 
creatures, human government and human society, what, after all, with 
their patriarchal theory of government, with their freedom from aristocracy 
of any sort, with their code, with their overburdening numbers, is the civil 
condition of the people of China? Is life protected! Are liberty of per- 
son and the right of property secured? Is the pursuit of happiness guar- 
anteed to all? That government of which the affirmative of these interrog- 
atives could be predicated would be a perfect goverament, and it will not, 
of course, be expected that it can be affirmed of heathen China. But we 
should infer from a perusal of Mr. Williams’s remarks upon the practical 
effect of Chinese law—remarks, however, not always consistent with them- 
selves, and sometimes altogether too sweeping in their tone, and ultra-com- 
prehensive in their extent, that in his opinion human life was pretty safe, 
both from private assassination ard official murder. The peaceful and 
timid nature of the inhabitants tends much to the existence of the former 
fact; but the existence of the latter is secured both by the nature of their 
code, and by the strength of a goverament which manages to have an eye 
everywherc, and an arm, though weak, yet long enough to reach to the ut- 
most bounds of the empire. The existence of the clans already referred to, 
doubtless points to the same ends, though it is yet rife in contrary, and not 
seldom, terrible results. There are in all China, about four hundred of 
these clans, just analogous to the Highland clans of Scotland. It must be 
considered, however, that as they are each of them more or less scattered 
all over the kingdom, and as each separation really results in the establish- 
ment of a new clan, their number might be taken as greatly superior to the 
one mentioned. These clans find means to revenge murder when the law 
fails to do it; and thus, while in the first place they afford motives to the 
prevention of murder, yet where such a crime has once been committed, 
their influence must be in the highest degree inimical to public safety and 
peace. From official murder, a protection also lies in the right of appeal 
to the emperor, which generally belongs to the person convicted of a capital 
erie, 
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Not so favorable an answer can be given to the second interrogatory. 
It seems but a small matter for an official himself, combining in his powers 
what in more civilized countries pertain to two branches of government, 
executive and judicial; checked in his judgments by no juries, and but 
slightly by public opinion ; accountable to no one but a distant emperor ; 
with no bar to bias his jndgment, or perhaps to enlighten his understand- 
ing; we say it seems but a small thing for such a man, where passion or 
prejudice demand it, to shut up in prison aeeused and witnesses together. 
An officer, too, who has the power to submit the accused to torture, to 
twist his ears, squeeze his hands and ankles, or apply the bamboo to his 
back, must have, we think, a pretty ready hold upon his purse. Nor are 
Chinese officials of any grade necessarily above bribery, nor all of them 
above plunder ; though fortunately for the people, they have Jess motive for 
extensive and secret plunder, than for smal) and open bribery; for they 
have all above them a government quite as needy, and quite as eager for 
spoil as it is willing to punish injustice and illegal peculation. It is but a 
few years since a prime minister of China was overthrown by the present 
monarch as he came to the throne, and one hundred and five millions of 
dollars found in his possession and forfeited to the crown. 

Any government, to be efficient for the protection of the good against the 
bad, and thus to secure the rights of property to ail, must possess the strong 
influence of public opinion to back it, or the power conferred by the exist- 
ence of an aristocracy, or by the possession of a numerous and disciplined 
army. We might adduce our own country to ilustrate the first, Russia 
the second, and Poland or Ireland the third of these statements. China 
possesses but a small share of the first, none of the second, and but a shad- 
ow of the third of these influences; and therefore it is, that in spite of its 
most strenuous efforts, robbery, piracy, incendiarism and theft prevail to a 
fearful extent. Debts contracted cannot be collected by resort to law; and 
hence, capitalists cannot safely invest their money in those positions, where, 
in other countries, it is made to benefit not the proprietor only, but the en- 
terprising and the industrious. 

But there are features in the civil condition of China of much interest ; 
one is, that its people elect at certain intervals an officer, wh “= style 
the “ village elder.” This man is entrusted with certain police auues; he 
receives a salary fixed and paid by his constituents; and he is become, 
partly by the nature, bet more by the tenure of his office, a daysman be- 
tween the people and their rulers. Again, we sce manifested in various 
ways a spirit of resistance to excessive tyranny, which contains within it the 
germ of future liberty to China. During the opium troubles lately, the offi- 
cers announced their intention of searching the shops of a certain street in 
Canton for opium; they were met at the end of the street by the shop- 
keepers, who told them they could by no means be permitted to carry out 
their intended search—and the point was gained. At another time it was 
understood that the literary chancellor and examiner of the province of 
Kuangtung had been guilty of some malversation connected with his literary 
duties, whereupon the candidates refused to appear before him, and he was 
finally removed from office by the Peking government. We cannot wholly 
despair of a people who, like the Cantonese, possess a “ ming lung tsang,”’ a 
“ free discussion hall.’ Give China plenty of ming lung tsangs, give it the 
Bible, and it will soon form part of the moving, busy world—it will be- 
come the England of Asia. 

Having said thus much upon the first branch of our subject, possibly more 
than the comparative interest of it demands, we have now to consider the 
social condition of the Chinese, together with their industrial arts; and in 
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pretty closely following the order marked out by our author, we shall be 
pardoned if we seem desultory. 

The architecture of the Chinese is not of a character to command respect, 
their buildings being universally constructed of materials not calculated to 
last, and in a style still confessing the type of its origin, a tent. Their 
gardens and grounds, though perhaps fantastic in the details of their arrange- 
ment and ornament, are, nevertheless, in many respects, extremely natural 
and beautiful, and they have universally excited the remark and adwmira- 
tion of travellers. Every one who has read the account of the royal gardens, 
by the historiographer of Macartney’s expedition to Peking, will remem- 
ber an instance illustrative of the truth of what we say. ‘Their cities are 
devoid of beauty, whether beheld from a distance, or viewed through their 
narrow, crowded, noisy streets. And yet the coup-d’ceil of their scenery is 
not without its beauties. Says Milne, in the Chinese Rep. : 


‘“« The plain in which Ningpo lies is a magnificent amphitheatre, stretching away 
from twelve to eighteen miles on ene side to the base of the distant hills, and on 
the other to the verge of the ocean. As the eye travels along it catches many a 
pleasing object. Turn landward, it will see canals and watercourses, fields and 
snug farm-houses, smiling cottages, family residences, hamlets and villages, family 
tombs, tnonasteries and temples. Turn in the opposite direction, and you perceive 
a plain country descending towards the ocean ; but the river alive with all kinds of 
boats and the banks studded with ice-houses, most of all attract the attention. 
From without the city, and while still upon the ramparts, look within the walls, 
and you will be no less gratified. Here there is nothing BURDRERD, little to remind 
you of what you have seen in the west. The single storied and the double storied 
houses, the heavy prison-like family mansions, the family vi aults and grave-yards, 
the glittering rvofs of the temples, are entirely Chinese. The atteution is also ar- 
rested for a moment or two by ditches, eanals, and reservoirs of water, with their 
wooden bridges and stone arches. 


The Chinese travel but little, and they possess but few horses, though they 
have very good roads; but their multiplied canals and rivers afford abundant 
means of intercommunication between all the large towns of the empire. 
It was once ascertained, that no less than 84,000 boats were registered as 
belonging to the city of Canton; but as is well known, all their boats are 
not used for transportation either of travellers or merchandise, many of 
them being used for residences, paying no ground rent, more secure from 
thieves than dwellings on land, less subject to fires, and cheaper to erect. 
The extent to which boats are used for this purpose seems enormous; and 
perhaps, notwithstanding the considerations mentioned, notting more em- 
phatically shows the crowded extent of the population of China than this. 
Williams thinks, upon some good authority we presume, that the tonnage of 
China exceeds in amount that of all the worid besides. 

It would be out of place to attempt to elucidate the particulars of Chinese 
dress ; but we confess we were surprised to hear our author say, that ‘‘ no 
company of men can appear more splendid than a large group of Chinese 
officers in their winter robes, made of different colored crapes, trummed with 
rich furs, and brilliant with gay embroidery.” So he says, speaking of the 
dress of the women, who, by the way, appear in public enshrouded in no 
veils; ‘‘no sumptuary laws can prevent it being as splendid as rich silks, 
gay colors, and beautiful embroidery can make it.’ Ornaments are but little 
worn by either sex; deadly weapons of any kind never. With regard to the 
compression of the fuot, we might say in brief, that an ada-mode foot is about 
five inches long; “ its appearance, when uncovered, shocking, crushed out 
of all proportion and beauty, and covered with a wrinkled and lifeless skin, 
like that of a washerwoman's hand daily immersed in soap suds.’ It gives 
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the owner no pain, and is as healthy, in spite of the squeezing, as it is use- 
less because of it. 

The food of the Chinese has afforded a deal of material for jest ; and yet, 
when the truth comes to be understood about it, nothing seems Jess reason- 
able. They do, it is true, eat puppies, but then they are raised on purpose, 
and fed upon boiled rice ; so with kittens. As for rats and mice, it is pro- 
bable they afford but an occasional repast, spread oftener by want than by 
appetite. Frogs are eaten by Frenchmen ; though in extenuation of water 
snakes as a species of human aliment, truly not much ean be said ; and no 
doubt as litle could be said of grasshoppers, locusts, silkworms, and earth 
grubs. Their birds’ nests are nothing but isinglass. 

Few heathen nations, in our estimation, have come up to a level with the 
Chinese in the pains taken, and the success attamed, to render marriage 
honorable and universal. Their customs connected with this subject, to be 
sure, seem to a western observer absurd and even ludicrous, in their infantile 
betrothments, their later matches negotiated by go-betweens, and the careful 
seclusion of the female sex ; but there may be more reason in such arrange- 
ments, and more security for some of them, than we can appreciate or under- 
stand. Polygamy is forbidden, though concubinage is not. On the whole 
the condition of the female sex, in al} their relations, seem to be compara- 
tively good—as good, no doubt, as any thing but Christianity can make it. 

The customs of Chinese ceremonial are certainly amusing. Civilians 
make visits of ceremony either in sedans or chairs, military men on horse- 
back. “Common visiting cards are made of vermillioned paper, cut imto 
slips about eight inches by three, and single, or folded four, six, eight or 
more times, according to the rank of the visitor.” If he be in recent mourn- 
ing, the paper is white, with the name written in blue mk. The name is 
stamped on the upper right corner without addition, or upon the lower 
corner with the addition : ‘‘ Your stupid younger brother, Pi Chivan, bows 
his bead in salutation.” On approaching the house of him to be visited, a 
servant carries the card within. If his master cannot be received, word is 
sent out “to stay the gentleman’s approach,” and the visitor passes on; if 
contrariwise the host advances partly to meet him, “ each one advancing 
just so far, bowing just so many times, and going through the ceremonies, 
which they mutually understand and expect, unti) both have taken their 
places on the couch at the head of the hall, the guest sitting on the left of 
the host.” The usual inquiries which follow, meteorological in America, 
are couched in terms of studious flattery and selfdepreciation, which literally 
translated sound curiovsly enough. For instance, to the remark: “‘‘ It is a 
long time since we have met, sir,’ the host replies, literally: ‘ How presume 
to receive the trouble of your honorable footsteps, is the person in the chariot 
well?’ ‘Tea and pipes are always presented, and though it is not considered 
rude to refuse them, it would be thought singular. If the sons of the host 
be at home, they are generally sent for, and make their obeisance to their 
father’s friend, who raises them with a slight bow, and the lads stand facing 
him at a respectful distance. The guest will then remark, if one of them 
happen to be at his studies, that ‘ the boy will fully carry on the fragrance of 
the books,’ (literary reputation of the family) ; to which the father will reply, 
‘hills and fields,’ happiness is thin ; i.e., if he can gain a livelihood, that is 
al] that can be hoped for him. After a few such compliments, the boys say, 
shau pei—‘ slightly waiting on you,’”’ and retire. If a Chinese wishes to 
say: “Is your father well?” he would have it, ‘‘ does the honorable great 
man enjoy happiness?’ ‘* What may your age be, sir?” with them would 
be: “‘ Distinguished and aged one, what honorable age?” In replying to 
the question, ‘‘ How many worthy young gentlemen (sons) have you?” The 
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catechised, perhaps, replies, ‘“‘ My fate ts niggardly, I have only one little 
bug.” The guest calls her “the honorable lady,” “ your favored one,” 
&c., while the host speaks of his wife as “the mean one of the inner apart- 
ment,”’ ‘‘the foolish one of the family,” &c. But no etiquette seems able 
to diminish the necessity for filial reverence and respect. ‘The father of the 
host is, in the guest’s language, “the old man of the house,” “ excellent ho- 
norable one,” or “‘ venerable great prince ;” while the host himself designates 
him as “‘ the family’s majesty,’ and when dead, he speaks of him as “ former 
prince,” and of his mother as “the venerable great one in repose.” Upon 
taking leave, the visiter remarks, “ Another day I will come to receive your 
instructions ;”” to which the host replies, ‘‘ You do me too much honor, | 
ought rather to wait on you to-morrow.” An invitation to dinner reads: 
* On the day a trifling entertainment will await the light of your coun- 
tenance.” And again, on the day appointed, a servant is sent to notify the 
invited of the hour. ‘If the party be large, ten minutes or more are spent 
in a tedious repetition of requests and refusals of host and guests to occupy 
their seats, for not a man will sit down until he has seen the host just filling 
his chair.” On commencing their repast, the host standing, salutes his 
company, and apologizing for the frugality of his board, he informs them that 
his only desire is to show them his respect. The furniture of the table con- 
sists, for the most part, of porcelain dishes of various sizes, shape and qua- 
lity, and of two sticks of bamboo or ivory, of the size of quills, well known 
as ‘‘ chop sticks,” or, as the Chinese have it, “‘ nimble lads.” Grasping these 
Jast named implements on each side of his fore finger, the eater pinches up 
his meat, previously cut by the cook into mouthfuls, fish or vegetables from 
the dishes, and conveys it to his mouth. The bowl of rice or millet is brought 
to the mouth, and the grain shovelled in, after a manner quite in accordance 
with the name affixed to the tools employed. But little liquor is drank, and 
that little warm. 

The dead are usually buried about three weeks (though often later) after 
death, being meanwhile preserved in hermetically sealed coffins, which are 
sometimes exceedingly expensive. A lucky place is selected for interment, 
and a Jucky day for burial. When all is ready the ceremony takes place, 
if the deceased were the head of a family, with great eclat. A procession of 
great length is formed; the principal mourners are dressed in white, and 
though months may have elapsed since the decease of the parent, they are 
expected to put on all the eloquence and attitude of grief. A band of music 
precedes the procession, to charm the wandering spirits, and a man to scat- 
ter paper money, secured by what stocks, or payable when, we do not know, 
to propitiate them, who might otherwise infest the dead. Similar money is 
thrown into the grave, with paper images of horses, clothes, and other sup- 
posed necessaries of the unknown and unenlightened future. Every house 
in China contains a room, or a separate building, called the “ ancestral 
hall,” where are preserved, written upon a carved and gilded board or tablet, 
the names of departed ancestors; and where are annually worshipped their 
manes or spirits. - This is the only national religion of China, and to it all 
others but Protestantism have made themselves subservient. ‘The real nature 
of this worship may be inferred from the following translation of a form of 
prayer used upon such occasions: 


« Tankwang, 12th year, 3d moon, Ist day. J, Lin Kuang, the second son of the 
third generation, presume to come before the grave of my ancestor Lin Kung. 
Revolving years have brought again the season of spring. Cherishing sentiments 
of veneration, I look up and sweep your tomb. Prostrate, I pray, that you will 
come and be present; and that you will grant your posterity that they may 
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be prosperous and illustrious; at this season of genial showers and gentle breezes, 
I desire to recompense the root of my existence, and exert myself sincerely. 
Always grant your safe protection. My trust is in your divine spirit. Reverently, I 
present the five fold sacrifice of a pig, a fowl, a duck, a goose, and a fish; also an 
offering of five plates of fruit, with libations of spirituous liquors, earnestly entreat- 
ing that you will come and view them. With the most attentive respect this an- 
nuociation is presented on high.” 


Gambling is universal—wagers are laid upon a great variety of chances, 
but surely upon none more singular than the results of mortal combats be- 
tween crickets—tubs full of which are caught in autumn, and sold by shop- 
keepers during the winter. Two choice combatants are placed in a bowl, 
and teazed with straws, until they.are excited to fight, which they do with 
great spirit, the loss of life or limb, generally, only ending the conflict. 
And we respectfully submit whether the bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
boxing of Christian countries might not all be advantageously supplanted by 
the cricket fighting of China. 


“Duels are unknown, and assassination unfrequent; and when two persons fall 
out upon a matter, after a vast variety of gesture, and huge vociferation of oppro- 
briam, they will blow off their wrath and separate almost without touching each 
other. 

‘Summing up the moral traits of Chinese character,” observes Mr. Williams very 
justly, “is a far more difficult task than the enumeration of its oddities. They 
have attained by the observance of peace and good order, to a high degree of secu- 
rity for life and property. The various classes of society are linked together ina 
remarkably homogeneous manner, by the diffusion of education and property, and 
equality of competition for office ; and industry receives its just reward of food, 
raiment and shelter, with a uniformity which encourages its constant exertion.” 


We might add to industry, in enumerating their virtues, filial obedience, 
respect to superiors, fidelity to the marriage bed, urbanity, love of peace, 
and horror of bloodshed. But these virtues are marred by the almost uni- 
versal vices of falsehood, insincerity, gambling, and sensuality. Honesty 
and truth are rare virtues in China. 

We announced in the outset of this article, our intention of considering 
among other matters connected with our subject, that of the state of the in- 
dustrial arts of the Chinese; and the theme is broad and interesting 
enough to demand more consideration than it has yet received from any quar- 
ter. More worthy of interest than their present condition, would be a dis- 
cussion of their antiquity, and of the influence that the knowledge of such 
arts as that of printing, paper-making, the silk manufacture, the composi- 
tion of gunpowder, and the use and production of the magnetic needle, for 
so Many ages previous to their discoveries in Europe, may have had upon 
these so called discoveries. But our limits wholly forbid us this field of 
labor. 

Many of our readers will be surprised to learn the extent and copiousness 
of Chinese literature. Are they prepared to be told that one catalogue of 
Chinese books, itself contained in 112 octavo volumes, contains a list of 
more than twenty thousand different works, one alone comprised in twenty 
thousand odd volumes, and many others of one hundred and more volumes ? 
That among them are books three thousand years old, giving authentic and 
credible history of this ancient people, certainly for forty- -two centuries, if 
not for a period longer than this by five hundred years; poetry written be- 
fore the Greek language was thought of, rivalling, if not surpassing in anti- 
quity, (but in nothing else,) the book of Job: philosophical and moral 
essays twenty-five hundred years old; school books not much younger ; 
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biographies dating from the time of Homer; novels, tales, dictionaries, 
written A. D. 150, in current use to-day ; treatises upon female education, 
upon agriculture, ballads, dramas, and encyclopedias? 

Antithetical writers upon China have amused their readers with disquisi- 
tions upon the differences existing between ourselves and our antipodes. 
One of the most striking points of difference they seem entirely to have 
overlooked. Not more certainly do our heads point oppositely, than do our 
tastes. Ours leads to the novel, theirs to the antique. Is not a book, the 
date of whose imprimatur has for its penultimate digit one a unit less than 
the current one, with us an old book? and if it be a novel, is it not pre- 
eminently so? But they reprint novels fifteen hundred years old, and sell 
them in the streets. And recently the government published a treatise upon 
rice-growing, illustrated with drawings, and written A. D. 1000. We have 
our reports of latest fashions—Chinese ladies wear their great-grandmothers 
gowns and shoes. And not merely do our fashions become obsolete; we 
need a glossary to read Shakspeare ; while with this unchangeable people, 
a dictionary seventeen hundred years old is good authority to-day, and one 
written four hundred and fifty years ago, formed the basis of a recent Anglo- 
Chinese one by Morrison. 

And how singularly anomalous is this literature! We cannot compare it 
with that of the Hebrews, for Divinity spake through Moses and David, and 
the author of that sublimest of compositions, the book of Job. Compare it 
with Grecian, and if we find no Homer, we have the San Kioh Chi, which, 
though a poem in prose, has given to Chinese mythology its demigods, and 
still forms, as it has for ages formed, the fruitful source of themes for poets 
and subjects for painters. If we find no Socrates nor Plato, we venture to 
say that in the writings of Confucius and Mencius may be found evidences 
that their philosophers would not suffer by comparison with the first of the 
Greeks, 

Not that the great Chinese epic would compare with Homer as a work of 
genius, nor to the western ear would the writings of the great moralists of 
the east read as those of Plato read. But we must reflect that the character 
of the Chinese language is so totally and diametrically opposed in idiom and 
structure to those of the west, that comparison having to do with style only, 
must of necessity be invidious. Dress up Plato, and Homer if you will, in 
good monosyllabic Chinese, with no inflections to your verbs, no gender, 
number, or case to your nouns, with nothing but a host of particles to do 
the multifarious offices performed in other tongues by the varieties of termi- 
nation—and carried to such wonderful and unequalled perfection by the 
Greeks—in a language the “‘ most meagre and tedious in the world,” and 
then see whether the tables might not be turned. As to the philosophers, 
their sense can be obtained in both cases, and it is upon this same bald, 
naked sense, that any conclusions respecting the point at issue must be 
founded. 

Let us briefly examine the subject in this light: Confucius being asked 
whether any one word would express the conduct most fitting our whole 
life, replied: ‘* Wouid not the word shw serve?” Which he explained as 
meaning, ‘* Do not unto others what you Would not have them do to you!” 
It required Divinity to give to this aphorism that active construction which 

distinguishes Christianity from all other systems of religion and philosophy. 
We need not ask whether heathen literature can furnish its parallel. Could 
a heathen inculcate any higher motive to virtue than is contained in the 
following? 


** Filial duty,” said the sage, “ is the root of virtue, and the stem from which in- 
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struction in moral principles springs forth. The first thing filial duty requires of 
us is, that we carefully preserve from all injury, and in a perfect state, the bodies 
which we have received from our parents. And when we acquire for ourselves a 
station in the world, we should regulate our conduct by correct principles, so as to 
transmit our names to future generations, and reflect glory upon our parents ; this 
is the ultimate aim of filial duty. 


“¢ Think always of your ancestors, 
Talk of, and imitate their virtues.’ ” 


Did earnestness of purpose lead Socrates to say more than this? 


“T have,” said Confucius, “the fidelity of that animal, (the dog,) and 1 am 
treated like it. But what matters the ingratitude of man? They cannot hinder 
me from doing all the good that has been appointed me. If my precepts be disre- 
garded, I have the consolation of knowing in my own breast that I have faithfully 
performed my duty.” 


Did confidence in his mission lead him to say more than that, ‘‘ If heaven 
means not to obliterate this doctrine from the earth, the men of Kuang can 
do nothing to me.” 

But our limits forbid the pursuance of this train of thought any farther. 
We can only hope in what may follow, to present our readers with a few 
characteristic, curious, or interesting specimens of Chinese literature, or of 
facts connected therewith. 

Mr. Williams has presented us with a couple of pages of an extract from 
a Chinese metaphysical disquisition. Here is a morsel of it. Everybody 
will agree with us in pronouncing it equal, in its peculiar excellencies, to 
anything of any German Cant or Rant; everybody will concur with us 
in recommending it to the notice of the Emersons and their apostles, of 
our own literature; everybody will congratulate us upon the discovery, 
that transcendentalism, and that species of writing, or thinking, or philoso- 
phizing, which has been described by one of its admirers, as “the divine 
darkness,” is at least five hundred years old. But hear Chu Hi: 


‘‘ Should any one ask whether the immaterial principle or primary matter ex- 
isted first, [ should say that the immaterial principle, on assuming a figure, as- 
cended, and primary matter, on assuming form, descended; when we come to 
speak of ‘assuming form, and ascending or descending, how can we divest our- 
selves of the idea of priority and subsequence? * * * Originally, however, 
no priority of subsequence can be predicated of the immaterial principle and 
primary matter; and yet, if you insist on carrying out the reasoning to the ques- 
tion of their origin, then you must say that the immaterial principle has priority,” 
&c., ad nauseam. 


Of Chinese history we are unable to give any illustrations. Rémusat, 
in speaking of one work, entitled “ Complete Antiquarian Researches,” 
embracing the history of China for more than forty centuries, though writ- 
ten five hundred years ago, says: “ This excellent work is a library of 
itself; and if Chinese literature possessed no other, the language would be 
worth learning for the sake of reading this alone.”’ 

Chinese literature is full of novels. Rémusat, whom we may consider 
sensible authority, compares them, in their construction, to those of Rich- 
ardson, “in which the authors render their characters interesting and natu- 
ral, by reiterated strokes of the pencil, which finally produce a high degree 
of illusion. The interest in their pages arose precisely in proportion to 
the stage of my progress; and in approaching to the termination, I found 
myself about to part with some agreeable people, just as I had duly learned 
to relish their society. Visits, and the formalities of polished statesmen ; 
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assemblies, and above all, the conversations which make them agreeable ; 
repasts, and the social amusemer‘s which prolong them; walks, of the 
admirers of beautiful nature; journeys; the manceuvres of adventurers ; 
law-suits ; the literary examinations; and in the sequel marriage, form the 
most frequent episodes and ordinary conclusion.” Mr. Williams describes 
them as generally decent; in their denouement happy; characterized by 
freedom from the ‘‘ raw head and bloody bones”’ spirit; and consisting with 
probability. The following illustration of their fictitious literature is ex- 
tracted from the famous, in China, San kwho chi, already referred to, and 
dated A. D. 350. It may be premised, .and we feel it due to the character 
of Miss Tian Chen, to make the explanation, that W ang—high chancellor 
Wang—has laid a plot to inveigle both Lu and his foster father, both ene- 
mies to their common master, the monarch, within the influence of the 
charms of his daughter by adoption, that through her jealousy might spring 
up between father and son, and thus one or the other be destroyed. Miss 
Tian Chen is in the plot; and the following is the first meeting, brought 
about by the cunning of the chancellor, between the young lady and her 
lover that was to be: 


‘* Highly gratified, Lu went himself to Wang’s house to thank him, where a 
well-prepared feast of viands and wine awaited his arrival. Wang went out to 
meet him, and waiting upon him into the rear hall, invited him to sit at the top of 
the table, but Lu objected; ‘I am only a general in the prime minister's depart- 
ment, while your excellency is a high minister in his majesty’s court ; why this 
mistaken respect ?’ 

““ Wang rejoined, ‘ There is no hero in the country now besides you; I do not 
pay this honor to your office, but to your talents.’ Lu was excessively pleased. 
Wang ceased not in engaging him to drink, the while speaking of Lung Choh’s 
(Lu’s foster-father) high qualities, and praising his guest’s virtues, who on his side 
wildly laughed for joy. Most of the attendants were ordered to retire, a few 
waiting-maids stopping to serve out wine. When, being half-drunk, he ordered 
them to tell the young child to come in. Shortly after, the two pages led in 
re Chen, gorgeously dressed, and Lu, much astonished, asked, ‘ Who is 
this ?” 

“+ Tt is my little daughter, Tian Chen, whom I have ordered to come in and 
see you; for I am very grateful for your honor’s misapplied kindness to me, 
which has been like that to near relatives.’ He then bade her present a goblet of 
wine to him, and as she did so, their eyes glanced to and from each other. 
Wang, feigning to be drunk, said, ‘The child strongly requests your honor to 
drink many cups; my house entirely depends upon your excellency.’ Lu re- 
quested her to be seated ; but she, acting as if about to retire, Wang remarked, 
‘The general is my intimate friend; be seated, my child; what are you afraid 
of?’ She then sat down at his side, while Lu’s eyes never strayed from their 
gaze upon her, drinking and looking. Wang, pointing to Tian, said to Lu, ‘I 
wish to give this girl to you as a concubine, but know not whether you will re- 
ceive her.’ Lu, leaving the table to thank him, said, ‘1f I could obtain such a 
girl as this, 1 would emulate the requital, dogs and horses give for the care taken 
of them.’ Wang rejoined, ‘I will immediately select a lucky day, and send her 
to your house.’ Lu was delighted beyond measure, and never took his eyes off 
her, while Tian herself, with ogling glances, intimated her passion. The feast 
shortly after broke up, and Lu departed.” 


The plot is successful, and Lu finally kills his father. Tales of a lighter 
character than the one quoted are said to be popular, and endless in their 
numbers; “there being,” says Williams, ‘thousands and myriads of this 
class in the language.” Williams gives his readers two or three specimens. 
We have selected one for quotation. 


‘A villager was once selling plums in the market, which were rather delicious 
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and fragrant, and high in price ; and there was a Tau priest clad in ragged gar- 
ments of {coarse cotton, begging before his wagon. The villager scolded him, but 
he would not go off; whereupon becoming angry, he reviled and hooted at him. 
The priest said, ‘ The wagon contains many hundred plums, and I have only 
begged one of them, which for you, respected sir, would be no great loss; why 
then are you soangry?’ The spectators advised to give him a poor plum, and send 
him away, but the villager would not consent. The workmen in the market disliking 
the noise and clamor, furnished a few coppers,* and bought a plum, which they 
gave the priest. He bowing, thanked them, and turning to the crowd, said, ‘I do 
not wish to be stingy, and request you, my friends, to partake with me of this de- 
licious plum. One of them replied, ‘ Now you have it, why do you not eat it your- 
self?’ ‘I want only the stone to plant,’ said he, eating it up ata munch. When 
eaten, he held the stone in his hand, and taking a spade off his shoulder, duga 
hole in the ground several inches deep, into which he put it, and covered it with 
earth. Then turning to the market-people he procured some broth, with which 
he watered and fertilized it; and others, wishing to see what would turn up, brought 
him boiling dregs from shops near by, which he poured upon the hole just dag. 
Every one’s eyes being fixed upon the spot, they saw a crooked shoot issuing forth, 
which gradually increased till it became a tree, having branches and leaves ; flowers 
and then fruit succeeded, large and very fragrant, which covered the tree. The 
priest then approached the tree, plucked the fruit, and gave the beholders; and 
when all were consumed, he felled the tree with a coulter, chopping for a good 
while, until at last having cut it off, he shouldered the foliage in an easy manner, 
and leisurely walked away. 

‘** When first the priest began to perform his magic arts, the villager was also 
among the crowd with outstretched neck and gazing eyes, and completely forgot 
his own business. “When the priest had gone, he began to look into his wagon, 
and lo! it was empty of plums; and for the first time he perceived that what had 
been distributed were all his own goods.”’ 


Among the curiosities and miscellanies of Chinese literature, we might 
notice the ‘‘ Tai tien, or great classic of the Emperor Yungloh of the Ming 
dynasty, A. D. 1403, in 22,877 chapters, and nearly that number of volumes.” 
We might also notice the “ Treasury of Compared Characters and Sounds,” 
prepared at the expense, and under the direction of the Emperor Kanghi, 
“who,” says M. Callery, ‘‘ assembled at his palace the most distinguished 
literati of the kingdom, and commanded them carefully to collect all the 
words, allusions, forms and figures of speech, of which examples might be 
found in the Chinese language of every style; to devote a distinct paragraph 
to each expression, and to give in support of every paragraph several quota- 
tions from the original works.” This labor they performed in eight years, 
and in 1711 they pablished the results in 130 volumes, under some of the 
common characters, as many as 300, 400 and up to 600 combinations are 
noticed, all of which modify the sense, more or Jess, and afford a complete 
monograph of the character, affording infinite assistance to any foreigner as 
well as native scholar, wishing to learn to write idiomatic Chinese. It is 
entirely unique, we believe, and we might well suppose of high value. 

We come next to speak of Chinese poetry. Chinese poetry is as yet de- 
ficient in any thing approaching an epic; and it chiefly consists im the 
lighter species of poetical composition, to which in a general way the titles 
of odes and sonnets have been given. Mr. Williams has illustrated their 
metre and rythm by several examples. Here is a stanza of the oldest ode, 
for aught we know, in the world. 

“ Kien kia tsang tsang, 
Pih lu wei shuang ; 

So wei i jin, 

Tsai shwui yih fang ;” 


* 1400 Chinese cash make one dollar, 
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Somewhat more pedantic is the following : 


“ Liang kiang, siang niang, yang hiang tsiang, ki ni, pi chi, li hi mi.” 


It is a curious fact, noticed by critics competent to make the discovery, 
that the golden age of Chinese poetry was during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies of the Christian era, just when their antipodes were at the lowest depth 
of darkness and degradation. The poetry of this period has been published 
by imperial authority, in 900 volumes. ‘The selections which follow, belong 
to no particular age, and they are, perhaps, not the finest that might have 
been made from the few extracts we have had access to. Gallantry would 
lead to the first choice of this flattering (to the sex) morceau : 


‘‘ A beautiful and clever woman 
Is like the owl and like the kite ; 
Women with long tongues are stepping stones to misery. 
Commotions come not from heaven alone, 
They are produced by women. 
Tongues which neither teach nor reprove 
Are those of women and eunuchs.” 


The following is simple and rural : 


** Crash, crash, resound the falling trees ; 
Chirp, chirp, respond the birds to their fellows. 
They come from the shady dells, 

F litting upon the lofty trees, 

Answering each other in their songs. 

And seeking their friends with their notes : 
Behold these songsters ! 

Like friends they ask for replies. 

Shall it be then that men 

Desire not their living friends ?”’ 


And the following, we think, contains a really poetical idea : 


«That man of whom I speak, 

Is on the water’s farther shore ; 

Up the stream have I followed him, 

Long and harassed was the voyage ; 
Down the river have I sought him, 
Seeming to see him in the waters midst.” 


And here comes from China an echo of that same “ nil desperandum’”’ 
spirit, which at the beginning was so deeply implanted in the human heart : 


‘* A passage for the sea has been cut through mountains, 
And stones have been melted to repair the heavens ; 

In all the world there is nothing that is impossible, 

It is the heart of man alone that is wanting resolution. 


‘Tn the morning I was a humble cottager, 

In the evening I entered the court of the son of heaven ; 
Civil and military offices are not hereditary ; 

Men must therefore rely upon their own efforts.” 


Thus is fraternal love enjoined : 


“ Should some light cause occasion angry strife, 

Let each reeall his thoughts, once andagain, 

Nor act till every point he thrice hath turned, 
Remembering whence they both at first have sprung. 


Though like two twigs which from one stem diverge, 
Their growth, perhaps, doth tend toward different points, 
Yet search unto the root. they still are joined, 

One sap pervades the twigs, one blood the brothers’ vems.”” 
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One more extract from what Mr. Williams tells us is among their best 
ballads, shall complete our specimens of Chinese poetry : 


‘ But if my face is lank, my mind is firmly fixed 

So to fire my golen buds that they shall excel all beside. 

But how know I who'll put them in the jewelled cup ? 

Whose taper fingers will leisurely give them to the maid to draw? 


*‘ At a bright fire she makes the tea, her sorrows flee away ; 
When shall she learn our toil who so tender picked it all ? 
How that without a sign the fierce wind and rain did rise, 
Drenching and soaking our persons as if plunged into a bath. 


«« My splint basket slung on my arm, my hair adorned with flowers, 
I go to the side of the Sunglo hills, and pick the mountain tea ; 
Amid the pathway going, we sisters one another rally, 

And laughing, I point to yonder village—there’s our house, 


‘*‘ Your hand-maid’s house and home is at the weeping willow’s side, 
In a place where the green shade the grassy dwelling hide ; 
To-morrow, if you’re content, come be my boon companions, 
Nearing the door you'll know it by the fragrance of the firing tea.” 


Indifferent enough, no doubt, must be the impression such specimens as 
those we have given of Chinese poetry will give our readers. But we 
think we are yet by no means prepared to pronounce a verdict upon its 
character. We must wait till Chinese scholars shall have grown up, pre- 
pared by acquaintance not only with their own, but with western languages 
and literature, to truly estimate the real beauties of their tongue. The la- 
bors of such men would serve to place China in her true relative position 
upon that scale of literary merit, where, whoever may stand second, Eng- 
land must be first. 


WOODCHUCKS. 


Dear Lemvev: 

Since you desire it, this Jetter shall treat of the Woodchuck, his life and 
death, and of associated themes. It shall be the Dashes at, the Glimpses, 
Glances, Recollections of the Life of him—the Sayings and Doings, 
the Domestic Manners, the Men and Things, of him. It shall, then, be 
more dull (7) and instructive than my missives usually are; not, however, 
scientifically nice and formal. Rather, still ‘in an extemporanean style, 
(as I do commonly at all other exercises,) effudi quid-quid dictavit genius 
meus ; and writ with as small deliberation as | do ordinarily speak, without 
all affectation of big words—idem calamo, quod in mente.’”’* I shall not 
forego my wonted epistolary privilege of egotism and discursiveness ; and 
in spite of the formidable promise of the first. sentences, you need look 
only for “a desultory and antoschediastic, off-hand, and extemporaneous 
article.” 

Among agriculturists, this beast is a nuisance. Among scientific natu- 
ralists, he is of the genus arctomys—ap%ros, a bear, and ps; a mouse—the 
mus monax of some, the mus empetra with others. ‘ Supra fusco,” say 
the books, “cinereus, subtus sub-rufus, capite, canda, pedibus-que fuscis,’ 


* Burton’s Anat. Mel, 
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&c.; and more, all in the classic dead languages, which sounds oddly to 
one who has been used to see the subject in his rough-and-tumble vivacity. 
It is amusing, instructive, or humiliating, according as your philosophy, 
rather as your temperament or stomach, which decides your philosophy, is 
humorous, thoughtfully-observant or over humanly-conceited, to mark the 
resemblances between this genus arctomys and certain of the genus homo. 
You, who can be grateful for or proud of the high position in the scale of 
living creation that you enjoy, and yet not forget that all this creation has 
a common Maker and Disposer, and that so all its members are in some 
sort your brethren, will kindly smile while reading a description, confirmed, 
and slightly added to by my own frequent experience, taken from Audubon. 
Firstly, you will see his likeness to the bear often paralleled by the ursine 
manners of door-keepers, rail-car conductors, and other such briefly-autho- 
rized officials—shame-faced worth and repulsed poverty can bear testimony 
to their too frequent presence, on the front seats and in the passenger cars. 
Then, my author goes on to say, “ the body is thick and the legs are short, 
so that the belly nearly touches the ground ;”’ here we see the type of the 
well-fed city fathers, and of other adipose waddlers, whose uncarked minds 
have never interfered with the nutritive processes—good-natured and pros- 
perous—whom it is a comfort to look upon. ‘ Head short,” runs the 
record; wherein again we and they are common—for we except and dis- 
tinguish a man as peculiar, when we say he has a “long head”—and you 
know, exceptio probat regulum,—though, by the way, | never could see 
how an exception proves the rule, till it is proved to be an exception, by 
which time proof of the rule, I apprehend, becomes unnecessary. Mean- 
time the phrase is convenient as a substitute for argument, and imposes, 
by its foreign air, like some other things of small intrinsic worth. ‘* Eyes 
moderate’’—that is, not speculative, like those of the senior Hamlet’s Ghost 
and of prudent merchants. In this respect there is not so general a like- 
ness as I could wish between the ‘ subject of this memoir,” and we others. 
Unhappily the eyes of a great many men are (excuse the vulgarity of the 
sensible old phrase) too big for their belly. And from this disagreement in 
the size of organs come ill-digested schemes, a making haste to be rich, 
for whose ill consequences poor government officers are blamed. Hard 
times are often all in your eye. Your ruin and distress that we hear so 
much of every few years, coupled with abuse of the men at Washington, 
are not so much owing to their ignorance of finance, as to the low state 
of ophthalmotology in the marts of business. But to return to our friend, 
Now he seems sinking into the dandiacal classes, for he hath “ whiskers 
numerous.” But anon he rises among the healthy vulgar, with his “legs 
short and muscular,” so unlike the select spindles of refined drawing- 
rooms. ‘Toes long and well-separated, palms naked,” as they are still to 
be seen on those from whom the upper ten thousand eventually draws its 
recruits—did it not, this front rank of a foolish legion would degenerate 
into cripples and malformations in a few generations, and in a few more 
the race would only be known by its tomb-stones. Once more, however, 
with apparent inconsistency, our friend presents his foot and proffers his 
claim to admission in polished society, whose members wear snug boots. 
As a soldier might show his scars to forgetful comrades, so he displays the 
‘‘tubercles at the roots of the toes’—his cornigeral certificate of right to 
be placed on equal footing. But above all, these words, as I read, anthro- 
pomorphized him, inspired more fraternal sentiment regarding him than 
the rest. He has the “ rudiments of a thumb with a minute nail,” As 
though he were struggling up to humanity, pursuing it under difficulties, 
with that dogged industry, that has made so many moderately-endowed 
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One more extract from what Mr. Williams tells us is among their best 
ballads, shall complete our specimens of Chinese poetry : 


“ But if my face is lank, my mind is firmly fixed 

So to fire my golden buds that they shall excel all beside. 

But how know I who'll put them in the jewelled cup ? 

Whose taper fingers will leisurely give them to the maid to draw ? 


** At a bright fire she makes the tea, her sorrows flee away ; 

When shall she learn our toil who so tender picked it all ? 

How that without a sign the fierce wind and rain did rise, 
Drenching and soaking our persons as if plunged into a bath. 

«« My splint basket slung on my arm, my hair adorned with flowers, 
I go to the side of the Sunglo hills, and pick the mountain tea ; 
Amid the pathway going, we sisters one another rally, 

And laughing, I point to yonder village—there’s our house, 

«* Your hand-maid’s house and home is at the weeping willow’s side, 
In a place where the green shade the grassy dwelling hide ; 
To-morrow, if you’re content, come be my boon companions, 
Nearing the door you'll know it by the fragrance of the firing tea.”’ 


Indifferent enough, no doubt, must be the impression such specimens as 
those we have given of Chinese poetry will give our readers. But we 
think we are yet by no means prepared to pronounce a verdict upon its 
character. We must wait till Chinese scholars shall have grown up, pre- 
pared by acquaintance not only with their own, but with western languages 
and literature, to truly estimate the real beauties of their tongue. The la- 
bors of such men would serve to place China in her true relative position 
upon that scale of literary merit, where, whoever may stand second, Eng- 


land must be first. 


WOODCHUCKS. 


Dear Lemvet: 

Since you desire it, this letter shall treat of the Woodchuck, his life and 
death, and of associated themes. It shall be the Dashes at, the Glimpses, 
Glances, Recollections of the Life of him—the Sayings and Doings, 
the Domestic Manners, the Men and Things, of him. It shall, then, be 
more dull (7) and instructive than my missives usually are; not, however, 
scientifically nice and formal. Rather, still ‘“‘in an extemporanean style, 
(as I do commonly at all other exercises,) effudi quid-quid dictavit genius 
meus ; and writ with as small deliberation as [ do ordinarily speak, without 
all affectation of big words—idem calamo, quod in mente.’’* I shall not 
forego my wonted epistelary privilege of egotism and discursiveness ; and 
in spite of the formidable promise of the first. sentences, you need look 
only for “a desultory and antoschediastic, off-hand, and extemporaneous 
article.” 

Among agriculturists, this beast is a nuisance. Among scientific natu- 
ralists, he is of the genus arctomys—p%rs, a bear, and »s, a mouse—the 
mus monax of some, the mus empetra with others. ‘ Supra fusco,” say 
the books, “ cinereus, subtus sub-rufus, capite, canda, pedibus-que fuscis,” 


* Burton’s Anat. Mel, 
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&&c.; and more, all in the classic dead languages, which sounds oddly to 
one who has been used to see the subject in his rough-and- tumble vivacity. 
It is amusing, instructive, or humiliating, according as your philosophy, 
rather as your temperament or stomach, which decides your philosophy, is 
humorous, thoughtfully-observant or over humanly-conceited, to mark the 
resemblances between this genus arctomys and certain of the genus homo. 
You, who can be grateful for or proud of the high position in the scale of 
living creation that you enjoy, and yet not forget that all this creation has 
a common Maker and Disposer, and that so all its members are in some 
sort your brethren, will kindly smile while reading a description, confirmed, 
and slightly added to by my own frequent experience, taken from Audubon. 
Firstly, you will see his likeness to the bear often paralleled by the ursine 
manners of door-keepers, rail-car conductors, and other such briefly-autho- 
rized officials—shame-faced worth and repulsed poverty can bear testimony 
to their too frequent presence, on the front seats and in the passenger cars. 
Then, my author goes on to say, “ the body is thick and the legs are short, 
so that the belly nearly touches the ground ;”’ here we see the type of the 
well-fed city fathers, and of other adipose waddlers, whose uncarked minds 
have never interfered with the nutritive processes—good-natured and pros- 
perous—whom it is a comfort to look upon. ‘ Head short,” runs the 
record ; wherein again we and they are common—for we except and dis- 
tinguish a man as peculiar, when we say he has a “long head”—and you 
know, exceptio probat regulum,—though, by the way, I never could see 
how an exception proves the rule, till it is proved to be an exception, by 
which time proof of the rule, I apprehend, becomes unnecessary. Mean- 
time the phrase is convenient as a substitute for argument, and imposes, 
by its foreign air, like some other things of small intrinsic worth. ‘‘ Eyes 
moderate’’—that is, not speculative, like those of the senior Hamlet’s Ghost 
and of prudent merchants. In this respect there is not so general a like- 
ness as I could wish between the “ subject of this memoir,” and we others. 
Unhappily the eyes of a great many men are (excuse the vulgarity of the 
sensible old phrase) too big for their belly. And from this disagreement in 
the size of organs come ill-digested schemes, a making haste to be rich, 
for whose ill consequences poor government officers are blamed. Hard 
times are often all in your eye. Your ruin and distress that we hear so 
much of every few years, coupled with abuse of the men at Washington, 
are not so much owing to their ignorance of finance, as to the low state 
of ophthalmotology in the marts of business. But to return to our friend, 
Now he seems sinking into the dandiacal classes, for he hath “ whiskers 
numerous.’ But anon he rises among the healthy vulgar, with his “ legs 
short and muscular,” so unlike the select spindles of refined drawing- 
rooms. ‘Toes long and well-separated, palms naked,” as they are still to 
be seen on those from whom the upper ten thousand eventually draws its 
recruits—did it not, this front rank of a foolish legion would degenerate 
into cripples and malformations in a few generations, and in a few more 
the race would only be known by its tomb-stones. Once more, however, 
with apparent inconsistency, our friend presents his foot and proffers his 
claim to admission in polished society, whose members wear snug boots, 
As a soldier might show his scars to forgetful comrades, so he displays the 
‘‘tubercles at the roots of the toes’—his cornigeral certificate of right to 
be placed on equal footing. But above all, these words, as I read, anthro- 
pomorphized him, inspired more fraternal sentiment regarding him than 
the rest. He has the “ rudiments of a thumb with a minute nail,’ As 
though he were struggling up to humanity, pursuing it under difficulties, 
with that dogged industry, that has made so many moderately-endowed 
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men to become men of mark, and as though his experimental attempt in 
this direction were not yet consummated. Thus far, with all his strivings, 
he has only mastered the rudiments, and must wait, no one knows how 
many ages, for such auspicious developing circumstances as will enable him 
to attain to the higher joints. Studying, drudging over the “ rudimans,” 
as Mr. Cophagus’ apprentice calls them, I cannot “help feeling that he is a 
fit subject of action for some benevolent society—that some loving, disin- 
terested individual should write in a simple style, a litthe manual for his 
use, and that some other of like attributes should publish this—Thumbs 
made Easy, in a cheap form, with plates, and see to its general subterra- 
nean circulation. Only the ‘rudiments of a thumb and a minute nail”— 
it works on my sympathies. 

He has a bushy tail, and is habited next the skin in a soft, woolly fur, 
mingled with which are coarse, long hairs, that project and form his out- 
side covering, as you wear your pilot over broadcloth. His color was 
mentioned above; but in regard to color, size, weight, and other items, 
there rules a great variety. Audubon writes of one in his possession, from 
Lower Canada, that is ‘‘ coal black, with the exception of the nose and a 
patch under the chin ;” the like are to be found in New-York ; and, though 
rarely, with us here in nether New-England. I know of one sleeping 
within a mile of me; and there he will sleep, sweetly, soundly, without 


turning over, till fruit-bearing spring comes again, 


** And small foules maken melodie,” 


as Chaucer sings; for he has no need to garner winter stores. Instead 
of Jaying up provision for the winter raonths, by a kind provision of nature, 
he lays himself up during the season when frost cuts off his supplies ; for 
half the year, as Sam W ‘eller says of the title of grandfather in his family, 
lies ‘‘dormouse’”—careless of salt meats, independent of grocers. His 
posture, while enjoying this long slumber, is one of deep meditation—not 
unlike that of those ancients who sought beatific illumination by constant 
contemplation of the pits of their stomachs ; or, perhaps, better, it is a 
pleasant emblem of the economical nature of his condition, that without 
painful thrift still makes both ends meet—the nose resting on the abdo- 
men. 
In the matter of habits, the woodchuck, as well as most other undomesti- 
cated animals, is more correct and regular than we, his self-styled betters. 
He does not guzzle, nor dive into, nor bolt his food, so grossly or rapidly 
as we are apt to do; consequently we do not hear of his dyspeptic troubles. 
We might draw valuable lessons in dietetics from his procedure. Stooping, 
he nips a stalk of clover, one of his favorite dishes—though he will eat on 
occision other vegetables, and counts beans among the highest Juxuries— 
and then rises, to masticate leisurely and appreciate its full relish. During 
the meal, he looks around, from time to time, to enjoy the landscape, and 
see if its beauties are not marred by the presence of some enemy. If any 
one tells you that he collects food in his pouched cheeks, as the squirrels 
do, withhold belief. Your informant may quote his books, and bring never 
so ingenious proofs, but the animal has no pouches to fill. Blessed with ap- 
petite and “ good digestion,” that best of waiters, the injury that he does to 
a clover field in the course of the summer, is more than you would at first 
expect from so small a forager. In addition to his consumption, he wastes 
as much more by trampling the grass and breaking the ground. So much 
for his eating, subjectively. 

Objectively. —His flesh, though loose, is tender, and in good feeding season 
If laid in cold water ten or twelve hours before going to the fire, 


very fat. 
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it loses its earthy flavor, and when rightly cooked becomes a well-savored 
dish. My sole experience is of a white fricassee; I hear roasts and baked 
well spoken of. 

His habitation is a long basement apartment, approached by a sloping 
entrance, and extending sometimes ten, sometimes forty feet ; when dug on 
a plain field, it runs from one and a half to three feet under the surface. 
You sometimes find short ones, that are the work of youngsters, and are not 
inhabited—perhaps a mere baby-house work of imitation and juvenile amuse- 
ment, at sight of which we may suppose the elders smile; perhaps an im- 
posed exercise preparatory to mature digging and independent householding. 
Occasionally there is but one opening, but every prudent, well-to-do woud- 
chuck digs from one to two rods, and makes two outlets. One of these is 
plainly marked by the excavated earth lying about it; the other-is smaller, 
and concealed by the grass or leaves. Through this last he often makes 
good his retreat, while a canine or human enemy is mining at the other. 
There is generally but one gallery ; but 1 broke into a burrow last autumn, 
full of windings, with a long side branch, and more than two entrances ; 
it seemed to be a double burrow, and it may be, the children were living 
with the old folks instead of setting up a separate establishment, as they 
usually do. ‘The earth thrown out does not appear nearly enough to have 
filled the excavation, nor can I get by observation or inquiry any satisfactory 
explanation of this curious disproportion. When I questioned Black Tom, 
he said, ‘‘ they begin at the bottom and throw the dirt behind them.” I have 
spoken of burrows in plain open fields. A more favorite location is under 
a rock, or a stone wall, or on a side hill, and in such cases the process 
of digging out the occupants is very difficult. _Were it not for this, I would 
unearth the black specimen mentioned above (you won’t mistake it for 
Tom,) and forward him to you by express; for in the dormant state he 
might be sent from here to Europe, like any inanimate parcel, be returned 
and deposited in his hole, and finally wake up none the wiser for his voyage, 
as has sometimes been the case with others who have made it; and none the 
worse, which has not always been the case with those who have made it. In 
winter they often lie in dry ledges. 

His organs of hearing are very nice, and by their warning, he gets a long 
enough start of his enemy to countervail the shortness of his legs, which, 
however, compass the ground with a rapidity that you would not look for 
from their brevity, and to enable him to reach shelter before his pursuer. 
When too closely pressed, he turns on dog or man, and fights to the last, biting 
deeply. A blow with a stout stick across the back of the neck sets him at rest. 
During the summer, I had opportunity to deal but one such, though I often 
enough put myself in the way of it, as my letters of that time informed you. 

Ip spite of their human likeness and good qualities, these woodchucks 
had worked too much evil in the fields; what with their eating of the 
vegetation, their breaking up of the soil, their tangling of the grass with 
their criss-cross paths, as definitively marked as if trampled by the march 
of men—too much, I say, that we could look upon it quietly. When going 
through the lots one day, I came upon fourteen main holes, dswn each of 
which a little of it dripping, my good nature, by the time I had passed the 
last of them, was clean exhausted, and I straightway resolved to be the 
death of some of the inmates. J thought to shoot them, and loaded the gun 
remarkably well; but when it came to the shooting part of the exercises, 
never was there an instance where the maxim, that it takes two to make a 
bargain, was more in point. The beasts had no correct notions of henor nor 
of discipline, and in place of waiting to be shot like Christian gentlemen and 
soldiers, they incontinently took to their heels, and these them to their cel- 
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lars, when they discovered my approach. Since open fight was out of the 
qrestion, I tried a siege, and for three hours of a summer’s afternoon sat near 
a hole, with the gun at my side, waiting for a mark to fire at, and meantime 
reading Don Quixotte “But Mundanus was either too » cunning for me, or 
in careless innocence Was taking his siesta, for I afterwards found that his 
kind are usually within doors at that time of "the day. Their hours for going 
out are rather at morning and evening. W hether it was craft or cha ince, 
matters not, I saw not so much as the tip of his snout that day. Supper- 
time came, I closed the volume, uncapped the gun, and came back to the 
house, somewhat ruefully as you may suppose, and piqued that this troglo- 
dyte should thus outgener: il me with his masterly inactivity. My next pli in 
was that of drowning; and finding the next day a domic il, where the rear 
and front doors were Tittle distant, I brought some casks of water to bear 
upon them, and with the help of an associate, poured in one hundred gal- 
lons as fast as possible. ‘The water soon met, from either end, in the midde 
of the gallery, and then flowed back to the surfeoe. In a moment up came 
a head, but seeing your friend standing ready for him with mplifted hoe, 
instantly ducked and paddled through to the other outlet, now all exh: lust, 
and retreating from the elemental war, reckless of opposition. ‘* Look out,’ 

said I, to my helper, who was like armed as myself; ‘‘ Now then, quick ! 
have at him!” Slam went the hoe head, we exulting, straight down midst 
mud and water, on to the devoted, and then—bless your nostrils, what an 
unfragrancy! It was a skunk that had taken possession there and driven 
out the rightful tenant. This, in passing, is not an uncommon instance 
among the brute creation of holding by right of conquest. What is curious 
in this case is, that afterwards the burrow was re-occupied by the original 
proprietor, or one of his kin, whose bones now lie in the same, he having 
been done to death by a process before alluded to, and which, as you de- 
sire, I will presently detail more particularly. I had caught a Tartar, and 
was reminded of those lawsuits, to wit, the great majority of lawsuits, 
where the plaintiff wishes he had never begun, but being once in, must 
needs on. This ungrateful turn of affairs brought the water cure into bad 
odor with me. For ‘the next trial I placed some powder and sulphur two 
or three feet within the mouth of a burrow, and then lighting a bunch of 
pine shavings, tied to the end of a stick, stooped down just to see where to 
direct it—the most natural movement in the world, you know, whereby, 
however, I suddenly became a less handsome man than usual, by reason of 
an especially brief set of eye-brows and eye-lashes. 

It may be, that I, while sitting on a roc k hard by, that caught me as I 
reeled back ward, and rubbing off the crisped extremities of the charred 
hair, my eyes st narting, and, for the eee sightless, my organs of smelling 
Op} yressed with the fumes of burned 1 , powder and brimstone—I hope 
not, Lemuel—I hope that, even un ler such suggestive circumstances, | 
did not commit ar’ it sin against good taste and good rhetoric, tos Ly nothing 
ut it may be, that, perhaps, [ then—used bad langua 








of g als 

My memory does ai accurate ly recall all the doings of = se houftisnd: ; 
vexed moments. Irecollect that I was in a very expletive, imprecatory 
vein, and was filled with all grimness toward the genus tet vs. Lamin 


nite a different mood now, and halfashamed of that transient acerbity. 
With all their devouring and trampling, and di pee g, we have saved 
enough eee | a Aisi sntiful harvest for barn, pantry and cellar; and now, as I 
think of ther » pac ked away in their snuggeries—they, too, so well pro- 
vided for, : lumbe ring there quie tly till Pentecost. | basil r that they 
had their right to the soil and its fruits ; that the Scripture ts always true-— 


‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.’ We Yankees are a 
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little apt to forget this, and claim all to ourselves. I have heard good 
people talk as though the starving strangers from Europe had no sort of 
right to crumbs that fall from our plentifully-spread table; no right to dig 
on our unused lands, and finally spread one of their own. 

Bat to return to last August, and what I did and how I felt then. The 
week after the explosion, I looked intoa book of chemistry, and found that 
chlorine gas was heavier than the atmospheric air, and destructive to ani- 
mal life. Upon that hint | went to the druggist, ‘and bought me chloride 
of lime and sulphuric acid; put half a pound of the lime into an old 
saucepan, and clapped it into the mouth of a burrow: covered all over 
save a space for the insertion of a lead pipe, through which I poured the~ 
acid. From the union of these two is generated the chlorine gas; and 
the ill flavor of the combats between St. Dustan and the adversary, of 
which we laughingly read in Southey’s ballad, must have been as attar of 
roses, in comparison. Novelists sometimes stop in the midst of an ecstatic 
scene, with the flattering remark to the reader, that his imagination can 
finish it more accurately than their power of description. This odor of 
chlorine gas is something that your imagination, dear Lem., can no way 
compass. It must be a foul imagination that could. To use again one of 
those convenient substitute phrases, that take the place of further mental 
effort—‘ It must be felt to be appreciated.’ I had finally hit upon the 
right method of destruction, and three, at least, of the groundlings, be- 
cause of it, lie dead as Julius Cesar, or any other hero. 

The last time that L charged the saucepan, it was against an impudent 
varlet of a monaz, who would show himself, rioting among the rankly grow- 
ing crop, or sitting up on his , | mean just as we humans do, and as our 
qnadrupedal fellow-beings ordinarily do not, and would apparently quiz 
me, While I watched him from the window. But as surely as 1 went 
down stairs and out after him, he was as clear gone as your last night’s 
good resolutions. But the heavy fumes reached him in his very pene- 
tralia. With all its cunning windings and stout side walls, his strong 
hold could not protect him. He, like the rest, must yield a victim to the 
advances of modern science. 

I may add to what is written above, that, here in New-Engtand, at least, 
the marmotts are not gregarious, though several burrows may be found 
near together. Their western relatives are found in large numbers ; and 
trav ellers, supposed to be fanciful, speak of them as forming communi- 
ties, with set watchmen to give notice of hostile approaches, ~ Naturalists 
aivien us lately not to believe these travellers. With us a full grown 
specimen measures about a foot and a half in length; if you include the 
tail, two feet, and weighs aboat ten pounds, The fe ‘male, in early sum- 
mer, brings forth her young “ four or five in number,” oagh families— 
it may be poor cle rical woodchucks that are so blessed—of eight are re- 
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corded. As nature’s agent, she takes the kind eare and disp lays the 
same parent al solicitude to which we all owe so much, and which young 
woodchucks in a few months are able to dispense with and do straight. 
way forget, wherein—changing the length of time of course—lies ‘the 
last trait of similitude that I will indicate, between the genus arctomys 
and the gerus homo. 1 have drawn my letter to an re weari- 
some length, I fear, for 1 have again fallen into this bad habit of night 
writing, that was only excusable in the fine season, when the glorious out- 
door light and life were too good to be shut out by four walls--a sul- 
lenless against nature,” that 1 am rarely guilty of between May and No- 
vember. ‘The huntsmen are up in Arabia ; and they have already 
passed their first sleep in Persia;”’ and with all good wae dear 
Lemuel, I extinguish my epistle, Yours, always, . Bo 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 






A SEQUEL TO BOABDIL’S DEPARTURE FROM GRANADA. 


CANTO THIRD. 


YEAR 1492, 


Oxcr more to city Isabel, 
The Admiral good was come ; 
Oh! mortal sickness sacked it now: 
Cold death had vanquished some. 


Of bruised grains was there no hoard,— 
Soon rose a sylvan mill, 

Where labor stained the grendces’ hands, 
Born laborers waxing ill. 

There, sought not gold, the eager grasp,— 
To clatch it all must toil,— 

There fostering viands, scant, were dealt 
To all,—e’en priestly Boyle. 


Vaingloricus minds aroused to ire, 
They vaunted rank by birth, 

’Gainst mental rank,—to Colon given 
By the King of heaven and earth. 


But much Columbus yearned to coast 
By Cuba’s sun-bright isle, 

The eastern realm, he dreaming still, 
That isle so grand, the while. 


Now then, he thought, its southern coast, 
To follow on—and on, 

Till Mangi and Kathay ’d appear— 
Dominions of the Khan. 


In Hispaniola, restive isle, 
Diego should preside, 

With Friar Boyle, and others, high, 
As counsellors at his side. 


The Viceroy’s ships then coursed the seas, 
Jamaica rich he viewed, 

And countless other islets fair, 
With loveliest things endued. 


One verdant cluster, all was draped 
In gaudiest butterflies ; 

Where the crane, flamingo, scarlet-plumed, 
Bright gleaming, charmed the eyes. 


’ 


“ These. sure,” said he, “are th’ isles so 
blest, 
Which Marco Polo told, 
The glowing coast of Asia fringed— 


That orient land of old.” 


Qh! how from Cuba’s southern shore, 
Gazed multitudinous eyes, 





At barks so 
thought, 
By dwellers of the skies, 


wondrows,—manned, ‘twas 


To right stretched woody Ornofay— 
With hamlets fair—and streams; 

Came thence at eve the sound of dance, 
Of chaunt,—recountiug dreams : 

The glowing dreams, that tranced 
Of an ardent, artless race, 

Inspired by future spoilers there ; 
They hailed the white, fair face. 


. 
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Lnxuriant Cuba’s southern coast, 
Alas! was not explored ; 

Crazed grew the barks. their rigging worn, 
Of stores was scantiest hoard. 


The murmuring seamen, then, to calm, 
Back steered Columbus on ; 

Had he that island’s limit reached, 
llusive dreams had flown. 


And now, as wild Jamaica’s shore 
They coasted slowly near, 

Canoes so fine, by natives manned, 
From thence they saw appear. 


Grotesquely carved—one, painted bright, 
The cacique’s family bore ; 

His sons and daughters, brothers five, 
With jewels covered o’er. 


His milk white banner fluttered out 
On odorous air away, 

Attendant subjects standing by 
In plumes and mantles gay. 


Other Indians, with devices strange, 
In colors painted o’er, 
They black-wood trumpets,—carved,—did 
sound— 
Or beat the wild tabor— 


While on the Admiral’s deck there stepped 
Their lofty old cacique : 

“ The secrets of our land,” said he, 
“Thou know’st; alas! we’re weak: 


““ Now would we leave this lonely isle, 
Which thou wilt rend irom me, 

And to thy wondrous shores would hie, 

Thy glorious sovereigns see.” 
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Columbus moved, refused to part 

F< The groups so wild, from home ; 

Protection promised he, from Spain, 
Where, one day, should they roam. 


Then coursing soon the open sea, 
The Admiral cares had none ; 
So on his couch he sickening sank, 

Nor knew the god-like sun. 


A fever scorched his laboring brain, 
His seamen turned away, 

Aud straight to Isabella bore— 
In a dreaming trance he lay. 


A joyous, grateful, blessed sight 
Beamed on his wakening eyes; 

The brother, whom he’d mourned as lest, 
Vas there, to greet his rise. 


Bartholomew, who'd early sailed 
For royal England's court, 

By corsair fierce had prisoned been, 
As thence he’d made resort. 


Her Henry ’d listed well his suit, 
Yet, thus, he’d failed to gain 

His brother's ear, till prize so bright 
Had fallen to haughty Spain. 


Great sway was given Bartholomew, 
For he was wise and brave; 

Oh! many a dreadful thing had chanced 
While th’ Admiral skimmed the wave. 


One Marguerite, wielding great command 
Of military force, 

The suffering natives much had wronged, 
Nor knew his soul remorse. 


Diego’s threats at naught he'd set, 
Sut fearing deadly broil, 

T wo ships had pressed, and sailed for Spain, 
With treacherous Friar Boyle. 


Caénabo, who'd learned by spies, 
In fort the force wa: small, 

Had wrought to burst his way therein, 
But could net win at all. 


Enraged to find St. Thomas's fort 
Withia his rich domain, 

His warrior-thou-ands, up he drew, 
And sought the place again. 


Ojeda, stratagems he planned, 
Shewing a matchless skill ; 

The chieftain, fierce, admiring all, 
sent to that soldier’s will. 


Now glistening shackles charmed his eye, 
Qjeda could persuade— 

The savage, guileless, donning these, 
A prisoner was he made. 


His. strange to tell! the wile but won 
{1s aelinieatton high ; 

Tht teat wes eveat that bore him off, 

Belore ALS ad att) ’s eye. 
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Now leagued were all those caciques wild, 
All, save a gentle chief, 

Who e’er to Colon’s cause adhered, 
His solace and relief ; 


A storming, fierce attack to make 
On [sabella's town ; 

By the Indian prince, so kind, their plet 
Tv Colon soon was shown. 


To find these warriors, planned he then— 
Lo! in a beautious plain, 

A space from Isabella's town, 
Was met the savage train. 


Like to Apollo Belvidere, 
That holds the bended bew, 
Each voble Indian form it showed, 
That leapt to meet the foe. 


Their war whoop-shrill, their warlike arts, 
Ah! they availed them not 

Against the Spaniards’ thundering guns, 
Their cannon and their shot. 


Numerous their force—but on them poured 
Ojeda’s horsemen bold, 
While dreadful blood-hounds tore their 
throats, 
That yelled in fiend-like mould. 


Low, on their green enamelled mead, 
Fell some in blood and woe; 

Their wrongs to bear to throne of God 
Those red-men’s souls did go ! 


Alar some fled with direful howls— 
Some clambered up the rocks; 
To whites, meek prayers, by signs they 
made, 
To cease their whelming shocks. 


’T was done, but tribute must they yield— 
A golden store, full soon, 

Or cotton, or some treasure rich, 
Must render each third moon, 


Then, on those natives fell despair, 
No more in war they strove— 

Citadels strong, uprising round, 
On lawn, in shady grove. 


There, where the lover ’d urged his suit, 
Beneath the palm tree’s shade, 

With wild, but eloquent appeal, 
To heart of Indian maid: 


There, where he’d vowed he'd bend the 
bow 
To shoot the gorgeous bird, 
And gather gaudy plume for her, 
Whose glance his soul had stirred : 


That, from the arrowy limpid wave, 
He'd lure the glitte: ing fish, 

To furnish luscious food tor her, 
From out their golden dish. 


That his firm hand the pliant boughs, 
Te form their hut, should weave, 
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Where ne'er should enter aught of itl, 
His wild-wood bride to grieve. 


They rose on lawn, where old and young 
Had led the dance to song ; 

That pleasant pastime no more theirs, 
Threugh suns they toiled so long. 


Or, if in dance they e’er would join, 
Their ballads now were sad— 

A doleful strain, thrt spake of bliss, 
E’er came the white man bad ; 


Those frowning walls so high to rear— 
To chain each red man’s soul— 

Dread fiends to cause their throats to tear, 
To make loud thunders roll. 


Again will turn the troddep worm— 
They’ d hold the whites from bread ; 

The maize destroyed, the fruits, the roots, 
To hills they swiftly fled. 


Crushed by his nation’s hatred deep, 
That hapless Todian chief 

Who e’er to Colon’s interests held, 
Soon, soon expired of grief! 


And thus had Marguerite’s cruelty, 
With aid from priestly Boyle, 

Wronght all these direful events, 
Columbus thus to foil. 


And oh! his acts to blacken o’er, 
They strove at Spanish court, 

By weaving falsehoods fair with truth, 
Their web it well was wrought. 


Don Juan d’Aguado, King and Queen, 
Commissioner now would send 

To Hispaniola, deep to sift 
Such deeds, which then should end. 


Aguado there, he listed well 
To ev ery dastard’s tale, 

Whose crimes had earned him reprimand, 
Then turned him home to sail. 


Colambus, too, resolved to part 
From that seditious isle ; ; 

But bore throughout a steady heart, 
Seeming serene the while. 


A gold mine ere he parted, gleamed 
On a river Hayna called; 

A fortress near the spot arose, 
With miners good installed. 





YEAR 149°6. 
And now the viceroy all arranged, 
Again to visit Spain, 
Aguado, in another ship, 
‘Embarked upon the main. 


Bartholomew, a man of might, 
The island should command ; 
Successfully, its turbulence 
He’d check, with vigorous hand. 
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The sick—the idle—profligate— 
Embarked upon the sea, 
With Colon ;—thirty red men too : 
A motley company! 


Caénabo, the great caciqne— 
His wild wings elipped, was there ; 
He murnwred not; but on his brow 
Was stamped a deep despair. 


And so the children of the wood 
The viceroy hoped to gain, 

By mighty sovereigns’ gr randeur shewn, 
“And wonders great, of Spain. 


These guileless ones he’d given the hope 
Of safe and swift return ; 

He thought the rites of Holy Charch 
In Spain, to love, they’d learn. 


Of stranger seas, unknowing all, 
The admiral eastward steered ; 

Soon to the warlike Caribs’ holds, 
So leisurely he veered. 


The sweet fresh draught was failing fast, 
From Carib streams they'd fill. 

Soon, soon a horde of furious fiends 
Assailed them, blood to spill ! 


Tall Amazonian warriors fought 
The fiercest of them all; 
One cacique fair, for all her skill, 


They safely beld in thrall. 


For brave Caénabo, ’twas seen, 
A Carib he, by birth, 

Such whelming passion she'd conceived 
She’d part from all on earth. 


Misfortunes dire, and bravery, thus, 
Could win such female heart; 
But sad Caénabo, to her, 
Would play no lover's part. 


In his changed fate, the fallacy 
Of human grandeur’s shown, 

As “ Lord of the Golden House and Mount,” 
To us, he first was known. 


Yet there reclined he,—naked, then, 
That “ moving house” within— 
In bondage bound, and no one e’er 

To his lip a smile could win. 


One dreary day, upon the deep, 
There rose a fearful moan ; 

The wild-soul, fluttering, burst its cage— 
Cadénabo was gone ! 


There stretched the noble Carib corse, 
The quiver by its side ; 

With bow unstrung—with tarnished plume 
Yet stitl with air of pride ! 


The stony stare of ghastly death, 
A frightful contrast drew, 

To the glaring red of painted cheeks, 
Aud the mantle’s iris hue, 
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They sent the form of Nature's child 
To coral caves below ; 

The sou/, let’s trust, arose to rove 
Where streams elysian flow. 


Columbus now,—from Guadaloupe, 
Against the current strong 

Of trade winds great, must work his way ; 
Thus long they voyaged,—long. 


’T was in the flowery month of June 
They entered Cadiz’ bay, 

With famine gaunt; for iong months three 
They’d wended on their way. 


Out rushed the populace, in throngs, 
To greet the landing there 

Of that once hoping, ardent crowd, 
That had sailed with joyous air. 


Ah! no elated band was this, 
All flushed with golden gains ; 
There crawled from forth the caravels 
Pale forms, oppressed with pains. 


Columbus, clad in Monkish garb, 
His waist by a cord entwined ; 

His beard as that of friar grown, 
Stepped forth with troubled mind. 


The Indians yet, in glittering gold, 
He gaily a'l arrayed: 

The brother of Caonabo 
A massive chain displayed, 


Of gold; and collar all so bright, 
As “ Lord of the Golden House, 

And Cacique of the Golden Mount; 
Fresh hopes would he produce. 


In sadness Colon reached the court— 
Lo! his reception showed 

The sovereigns still of gracious moods— 
His hopes soon brightly glowed : 


For soon his fertile mind conceived 
A glorious enterprise ; 

He’d further great discoveries make— 
New fame from such must rise. 


Assent the sovereigns promptly gave, 
But barriers there arose; 

Fled had the charm that draped those isles, 
In soft couleur de rose. 


Columbus then at fault, he urged 
A measure franght with ill, 

Which proved of evils dire the source: 
Two barks now would he fill, 


With galley slaves—though guil Ity ones 
Yet eaten ‘ring not for crimes 

Of most atrocious deadly dye ; 
And these he’d speed betimes, 


To isle Hispaniola fair, 

Whilst coursed he on his way ; 
Now ecclesiastic enemies, 

They wrought him much delay. 
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Ere parted he, the sovereigns just 
Decreed that there should fall 

To his lineal heirs, forevermore, 
The title,— Admiral. 


Then, too, for Don Bartholomew, 
His brother true and bold, 

The title, Adelantado, there, 
In th’ isles he e’er should hold. 


YEAR 1498. 
One gladsome morn, from San Lacar, 
Suiled—Ezpedition Third : 
Before the wind, each gallant ship 


Did onward scud,—as bird 


With snowy wing—that flapped the breeze, 
Each skimmed the rippling wave; 

The admiral stately paced on deck, 
With visage high and grave. 


From the Cape de Verdes—south-westward 
course 
To sail, did he design, 
And that to hold, till "neath, he’d be 
The equinoctial line. 


Then—this dividing line beneath, 
Due westward would he steer, 

When soon, he hoped, that shining land 
To his vision would appear, 


With precious stones, and ores oppressed, 
And fragrant spices too, 

Which In: ians rumored, far to south, 
One surely there might view. 


From such south realm, with faces dark, 
Of men that came—they’d told, 

Whose javelins showed ther shiaing heads, 
W wight all of virgin gold. 


Of latitude north, degree the fijth, 
His record told, he’d found; 

The breeze, so fresh, all suddenly 
Was waived, ’twas culm around. 


The air seemed breath of furnace hot— 
The ships wept tarry téars— 

Their yawning seams —the viands marred— 
Lost bev’ rage—stirring fears. 


Then fell dull, drizzling. drizzling showers, 
With dead and stifling alr ; 
The Admiral’s frame was racked with 
pains, 
His seamen knew despair. 


So due northwest held he away, 
For the fiendish Carib’s den, 
His barks so frail to firm amend, 

From rills parloin again. 


On, on they sailed, and on they sailed ; 
Suddenly then they knew 
A fresh and genial atmosphere, 


And sky of loveliest blue. 
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Buatah! they lacked a freshening draught, 
That thirst could they withstand ! 

From mast- head high now burst a cry, 
The joyous cry of “ land !” 


The Admiral’s faleon eye discerned 
Th’ horizon far above, 

Three mountaius’ heads apshooting there ; 
He named them name of love— 


La Trinidad—oh! holy words ! 
God-head! The Trinity! 

On, on, he strained, and svon be gained 
Three mounts’ vicinity. 


It proved, be snre, an island fair— 
Lo! as he skimmed its shore, 

Land he espied, away to south, 
By him unseen before. 


’T was strange! yet now he little dreamed, 
Though far it seemed to reach= 
There, to bia visiou then vouchsafed, 
Was th’ object of his search. 


Yes! there our southern continent lav ! 
That low tract ’twas of coast, 

The noble Orinoco sweeps : 
He deemed it at the most, 


The orient realm; so then he steered 
The Parian Gulf around ; 

Bat whelming rash of waters came— 
Those braves they nigh were drowned. 


Their feet now pressed the Parian coast— 
Its natives slightly fair, 

With orbs of beaming intellect, 
Courageous, mild they were. 


Nigh to the belt that girds the world 
It gleamed, that lovely shore ! 

He mused—the earth must sure be shaped 
As none had dreamed of yore. 


A sphere all perfect,—no ! ’twas not! 
*T was shaped as any pear, 

A portion central, towering up 
To pure ethereal air— 


High o’er the heats, the frosts, the storms— 
This apex then must stand 

About the cincture of our globe, 
As centre of that land. 


Yes! on this swmmit, as it were, 
Of our terrestrial loam, 

There smiled sweet Eden's garden yet, 
Of parents first, the bome ! 


That stream so vast, of waters fresh, 
In Paria’s gulf—that flood 

It rolled from fount of « Tree of Life,’ 
That in dest Garden stood ! 


Now, reader, though this brilliant dream 
Seem phantasy strange to thee, 

A deal wrote sages then to prove 
That glorious Tree to be, 


Still placed in Eden’s blissful bower, 
That still capped mountain high, 
Far towering up aloft, remote 
From ken of human eye. é 


Of stores the Admiral’s barks were scant, 
His frame by hardships racked— 
From toil, from wakeful weariness, 
His sight he nearly lacked. 


He, by a strait, passed out between 
Mainland and Trinidad— 
Knowing a continent was there 
He sought his island glad. 


And hoped he then repose to gain 
In Hispaniola’s isle, 

There many a trouble did him wait: 
Why thus, I'll tell the while. ADA. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A DUEL IN 178 


x 


, AND IN 1794,* . 


I, 


AN extraordinary event occurred in 1788—an event which agitated, not 
precisely Paris, fur the city paid but little attention to it, but the entire 
court. Versailles was startled at it; the wits and sceptics were struck 
dumb; the (il-de-beuf astounded. ‘A marquis had fought with a common 
soldier i in a duel !—with the sword! and this, in open day, on a fine morn 
ing in July, in the environs, then deserted, at the mansion of Beaumar- 
chais. When, a year after, De la Rochefoucault said to Louis XVI, 
‘Sire, it is not an insurrection, it is a revolution,” the duke did not 
dazzle the monarch with a light more sudden than that with which this 


* The above tale is translated from the “ Ceurier des Etats Unis,” and we recommend its perusal, a» coo- 
veying a graphic picture of the dissolute manyers of the epoch, It will be concluded in the neat uunber, 
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duel, between a marquis and a common soldier, then dazzled the eyes of 
the short- sighted courtiers ; but it was a momentary flash, which passed like 
the ligh tning, and left all in its former obscurity. No one beheld in this 
event, that which lay beneath its surface—all looked upon it as an enormity, 
without cause and without object, the ridiculous fanfaronade of a brave 
courtier, of a gentleman, so imprudent as to be drawn into a quarrel with a 
commoner; and the wits pleasantly compared the Marquis de Lussan to a 
senator, who might have displayed so little self-respect as to contend with a 
gladiator—with a man destined to the wild beasts. That which added to the 
interest of this event, in itself singular at this epoch, was the circumstances 
which had accompanied it, and w hich we are about to narrate. 

The Marquis de Lussan was riding through the Rue St. Honoré, in one 
of those light cabriolets so common in our days, but the use of which was 
then quite recent, since they dated only from the close of the reign of Louis 
XV., and were considered so dangerous, that they drew from the egotistical 
lover of Madame Du Barry the remark: “ If I were prefect of the police, 
I would prohibit cabriolets.” Serious, or even reasonable persons, never 
rode in these vehicles. With the young marquises, on the contrary, they were 
high in favor; and as it was considered in good taste to drive oneself after 
the English fashion, accidents were so frequent as to justify the words of 
Louis XV. The Marquis de Lussan was proceeding toward the Rue de la 
Farronerie ; and although owing to the vicinity of the market Des Innocents, 
the street was thronged with people, yet M. de Lussan by no means slack- 
ened his speed ; indeed, his horse had not broken from a fast trot since he left 
the Palais Royal, where he had been to see M. de Laclos, one of the Duke 
of Orleans’ secretaries, whom he often visited. A man, in common garb, 
stood in his road, and, whether from absence of mind or from surliness, he 
took no trouble to get out of the way. The marquis dealt him a blow with 
the lash of his whip across the shoulders ; the man turned quickly, and M. 
de Lussan struck him a second time upon the face ; the former then seized 
the whip with both hands, broke it, and cast the fragments into the mar- 
quis’s face. The horse had stopped. M. de Lussan leaped from his cabri- 
olet ; his domestic followed his example; and while the latter grasped the two 
hands of the stranger, the marquis, with his white and perfumed hand, 
struck the poor fellow twice upon the cheek. The latter, with a rapid move- 
ment, hurled the domestic into the kennel, rushed upon M. de Lussan, and 
seizing him by his lace cravat, he cried, shaking him violently, 

“To insult a soldier of the regiment of C hampagne—to strike him in the 
face! Ah, ha, sir! you shall give me satisfaction! do you hear? you shall 
give me satisfaction !” 

The domestic had by this time risen, and was assisting his master to lib- 
erate himself from the grasp of his antagonist. 

‘* How, kmave !” cried the marquis, “do you rebel? Ah! you belong to 
the regime nt of Champagne. I will speak a word or two with your colonel. 
What is your name, fellow ?” 

The soldier freed himself anew from the hands of the domestic, who 
tried to grapple with him, and shaking his fist at the marquis, but without 
striking him, he said— 

* Jerome Maubert, a soldier on furlough, who has the honor to serve in 
Royal Champagne, at present lodging in “Paris, gate Saint-Denis, with the 
barber who lives on the corner, at the right of the faubourg. And you, sir 
your name and address ?” 

There was in Jerome’s accent so much self-respect, and at the same 
time, so much firmness without arrogance, that the marquis stood for a mo- 
ment silent ; his natural courage, and that instinctive sense of justice with 
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which all are endowed, and of which no man can entirely divest himself, 
caused him to hesitate for an instant; but this hesitation was short; the 
prejudices of rank soon gained the ascendancy; a smile of disdain played 
around the lips of the Marquis de Lussan, for he was far from thinking him- 
self called upon to accept this insolent challenge. 

‘It is enough, fellow! I will speak of you to your colonel.” 

He leaped into his cabriolet, his domestic mounted behind it, and the 
horse, although urged only by the reins, darted off at full speed, and proceed- 
ing down the Rue de la Ferronerie, turned into the Rue Saint-Denis. 

** As cowardly as insolent!” said the soldier; “ but I will find him again, 
and I will retaliate the insult.” 

All who had witnessed this scene, and who had heard this menace, as 
they beheld the flashing, angry eye of the soldier, did not doubt that it would 
soon be carried into effect. Still, the marquis was far from being a coward ; 
on the contrary, he was a young man of extreme personal bravery; an equiv- 
ocal gesture, a word ill understood or ill explained, would have at once led 
him upon the ground, but with his equal, Whatever might be the insult 
which he had inflicted upon a man of the people, he did not think himself 
bound to any kind of reparation; and it would have been with the utmost 
possible sincerity, and from pure kindness, that he would have suffered one 
of his domestics to fight with Jerome Maubert, if the latter had the inso- 
lence to think himself affronted. The flight of the marquis, or rather, his 
precipitate departure, was in no wise prompted by cowardice; he was in 
great haste—he had much business on his hands to-day—he was to be mar- 
ried in the evening. 

The French nobility were at that time very imperfectly educated. We 
need no other proof of this, than the confession of one of the most brilliant 
gentlemen of the court of Louis XVI., the Duke of Lauzun. 

“ The difficulty,” he says in his memoirs, ‘‘ of providing me with « good 
governor, induced my father to entrust me to the care of a lackey of my de- 
ceased mother’s, a man who knew how to read, and even to write passably 
well. He succeeded in teaching me these two accomplishments. I was, 
in other respects, like all children of my age and rank; I wore the finest 
clothes when I went out; I was naked and famishing at home. At twelve, 
they made me enter a regiment of guards, the command of which the king 
had promised me upon the death of its present coionel ; and at this early age, 
I knew that I was destined to an immense fortune, and to the finest posts 
in the kingdom, without being obliged to take the trouble to deserve them.” 

An education like that of which the Duke of Lauzun complains, had 
spoiled the natural good qualities of the Marquis de Lussan. Endowed by 
nature with sound sense, an upright soul, he had entered the world when 
very young, and possessing a handsome face, a noble name and a large for- 
tune, he thought that it would be in good taste to play the part of the Mar- 
quis de Moncade. He kept horses, mistresses, made bets, which he usually 
lost, gamed, and it was not long before he had squandered his patrimony 
and pledged his lands; then he became the prey of men of business, of 
usurers,,and reduced to the necessity of taking a decisive step— he thought of 
marrying. 

There was at Paris a farmer of the revenue, a collector. The marquis 
was not exactly acquainted with the trade of M. Mélan, (this was his 
name,) but he owed him enormous sums. Mélan held in his possession 
the title-deeds of the marquis’s estate, and became, from day to day, more 
exacting in his demands, and more difficult to satisfy. He was considered 
very rich, and had but an only daughter, who was destined to inherit his 
immense fortune. It was proposed that the marquis should espouse her ; 
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necessity compelled him to consent, and the affair was concluded. As we 
have said, the marriage was to take place this evening. Still, the most 
difficult part of the business remained to be settled by M. de Lussan. In 
a few hours he would sign a contract, which would render him wealthy, 
and which would bestow his name upon a young girl whom he had scarcely 
seen, and who but a few months since had left the convent; but, notwith- 
standing the promise which he had given, if this marriage did not please a 
person, to whose house he was driving at the moment when he encountered 
Jerome Maubert, nothing was accomplished ; and it is probable that the 
violence of which he had been guilty toward the soldier of the regiment of 
Champagne, was owing, in a great degree, to the irritable condition of his 
mind, which wavered between the fear of displeasing a woman whom he 
loved, and vexation at the thought of being obliged, perhaps, to retract his 
pledged word. This woman was a charming creature, who wauted but a 
little virtue to be extremely seductive, and who had seduced the marquis 
even without that little. She never visited the court. At Paris, she was 
called Madame de Saint-Didier; but no one had ever known the M. de 
Saint-Didier, whose widow she claimed to be, nor any Saint-Didier related 
or allied to her. She had had some Liaisons, which had partly compromised 
her character, when the marquis saw her, and fel] in love with her. She 
was one of those women whom a man never marries, but whose chains 
are not easily shaken off, and whose extravagant tastes are formed to de- 
vour heritages. It was not long before the marquis perceived this; his 
fortune melted away in the hands of Herminie, whom he had made the 
fashion; and if he married, if he espoused Mademoiselle Mélan, it was 
that he might be able to defray the expenses which he feared another 
would defray in his place. Far from thinking of giving up his mistress, 
M. de Lussan wished only to acquire the means to avoid being supplanted. 
He entered the dwelling of Herminie de Saint-Didier with that air of 
careless ease which he always wore, or affected to wear. His handsome 
face preserved no trace of the event, slight in his eyes, which had detained 
him for a moment in the Rue Saint-Honoré, and he approached the young 
woman with a smile of good-natured mockery, which the latter did not 
appear to observe, busied as she was in caressing a little perroquet, which 
was repeating her name. 

“Talk to your perroquet, Herminie ; talk, and listen to it. That is 
better than doing business with my horse-dealer. Would you believe it, 
that old scoundrel, Jacob, refuses to sell me those two sorrels which you 
have set your heart upon. He insists upon the cash.”’ 

“It is very ridiculous, marquis,” replied Madame de Saint-Didier, with 
a charming smile; ‘‘ why do you not apply to your—” 

** My intendaut ?”’ 

‘ “No, the other; M. Mélan, the man who lends you money so readily 
upon the estate of Lussan.” 

** | have seen him, and he asserts that my estate is pledged beyond its 
value.” 

“ Cut down the wood.” 

“The proceeds of which would remain in the hands of M. Mélan. No, 
indeed ; I have resolved upon another course, which will put me in posses- 
sion of my estate, and which will, at the same time, permit me to draw at pleas- 
ure from the chest of the collector. I am about to espouse his daughter.’ 

“In truth, an excellent idea; and I am provoked with myself at not 
having hit upon it.” 

Not a muscle moved in the charming face of Madame de Saint-Didier; 
her transparent eyelids did not sink over her eyes; her lips did not stir, aud 
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not the slightest flush colored her white and rosy cheeks. Notwithstand- 
ing the affected carelessness of the marquis, this indifference surprised 
him, for he really loved this young woman, and he would have been pleased 
to see her display a little jealousy. It is true, to look for this jealousy was 
at variance with the customs of a time when the person whom a husband 
was allowed to see the most rarely, and to love the least, was his wife; but 
it was a natural feeling which the marquis could not stifle at once ; he re- 
covered his composure with such readiness, however, that Madame de 
Saint-Didier did not suspect his slight vexation. 

“And do you know the little creature?” she inquired. ‘Is she pas- 
sable ?” 

“IT believe she is so-so!’ replied the marquis, turning upon his heels ; 
“it is a mere child, that knows nothing, and has seen nothing; whom I 
will send to my estate, as soon as I have presented her at court. By-the- 
bye,” he continued, “ you shall have those sorrels to-morrow.” 

‘Her heart is unoccupied, doubtless,” said Madame de Saint-Didier, 
without replying to his remark. 

“Why, not exactly, madam,” rejoined the marquis; “ she has a lover.” 

“Whom your marriage renders wretched.” 

** Precisely ; a little councillor, handsome as Adonis, It is an affection 
of childhood ; they have known each other from the cradle.” 

**You have here a dangerous rival, marquis.” 

“T think so; and if I had not M. Mélan on my side, who is resolved 
that his daughter shall be a marquise, I should have no chance.” 

“ And you intend to stipulate that this M How is he called ?”’ 

“Cressy.” 

** You intend to stipulate iuat this M. Cressy shall not present himself at 
your hotel ?” 

“By no means. I have invited him to the wedding. ‘These low people 
hzve old customs; they have bridemen at their marriages. I have resolved 
that the handsome councillor shall be the brideman of the marquise.” 

“You are magnanimous; one could not re 

*«T will do more, madame,” said the marquis; “I have told you that [ 
shall send the marquise to my estate. Well, I shall permit the councillor 
to accompany her.” 

“You jest, marquis; you will never push what they call politeness to 
this extent.” 

“‘T give you my word upon it.” 

“IT will wager,” said Madame de Saint-Didier, “that the Councillor 
Cressy will not be present at your nuptials. If he is deeply in love, he will 
never be able to endure the sight of your happiness.” 

‘* [ cannot say what he will do,” replied the marquis; “ at all events, he 
will have no right to complain of me, for I have made him all possible 
advances. But these gentlemen of the gown have no confidence in us; 
they will not believe in our good faith; and, besides, when people of this 
sort meet with an accident like this which afflicts M. Cressy, they do not 
know how to support it; it is a weakness,” 

Madame de Saint-Didier still insisted, that, although she was persuaded 
that the marquis would not love his wife, and that his marriage was purely 
an affair of business, he would still feel some jealousy at the love of the young 
councillor, and under this pretext she demanded particulars; she inquired 
after his size, his features, the color of his eyes and hair, ‘The marquis re- 
plied as if he did not attach the least importance to these questions, and 
whose slightest care was the loves of M. Cressy and the young girl whom 
he was about to marry. 
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“ Herminie,” said the marquis, at last, when he had satisfied her curi- 
osity, ‘‘ how do you intend to pass the evening?” 

The young woman glanced upon him with an arch air, 

‘© What mean you, marquis? Do you think of advising me to spend a few 
days in the country !” 

‘* Not the least in the world,” replied the marquis, delighted at the chagrin 
which his approaching marriage appeared at last to cause Madame de Saint- 
Didier. ‘ 1 suppose, merely, that you will go this evening to the opera, 
and—that, for a reason with which you are acquainted, I shall not be able 
to escort you home, but I beg you to sup here, and to count upon my com- 
pany.” 

“ This evening ?” 

‘Yes, in truth, this evening.” 

«* The evening of your marriage ?” 

“Why not? you ‘know that in marrying, I do not intend to change my 
habits, or to renounce the happiness of your society.’ 

The marquis insisted; the young woman hesitated, affecting to consider 
the thing as impossible ; and M, de Lussan left Madame de Saint-Didier de- 
lighted at having found her more reasonable than he expected. He re- 
turned to his hotel, placed himself under the hands of his valet-de-chambre, 
then entering his carriage, he drove to the abode of the rich ccllector, whose 
daughter he was about to espouse. The only thing which he had completely 
forgotten, was the mortal insult which he had given to Jerome Maabert, a 
soldier in the regiment of Champagne. 


Il. 


Before the revolution of —89, as soon as a man had grown wealthy, he 
passed from one passion to another, and his cupidity, once satisfied, he 
wished for consideration. The lower his origin, the more numerous the acts 
of extortion and robbery, by which he had acquired his fortune, the more 
eagerly he desired to ally himself with the nobility, in the evident aim of 
sheltering’ himself against every vexatious investigation, and of acquiring 
protectors who might have sufficient credit to shield him from any exami- 
nation into his accounts. The nobles, on their side, ruined by their luxury 
and debauchery, sought alliance with the financiers, in order to continue 
their life of dissipation, and they espoused without reluctance the daughters 
of enriched lackeys, reserving to themselves the right to despise them, while 
they ruined them. It was perfectly natural that a man of the court who 
thus soiled his escutcheon, should occupy himself very little with his wife, 
and that he should Jeave her entire mistress of her conduct, since he per- 
sisted in making no change in his own. ‘Thus, the treasures which the 
collectors had extorted from the people, returned, by these mésalliances de- 
finitively to the nobles, and the result was a fusion of vices, which gangrened 
the nation. The stage naturally caught at these follies, and depicted their 
odiousness in the most glaring colors, The comedies antecedent to —89, are 
the best memoirs of the time ; and the remark of the witty academician, ‘that 
were we to lose the records of our history, it might be compiled anew from 
the stage, was as pertinent as it was true. 

The. Marquis de Lussan espoused the daughter of Mélan. We will not 
here relate the details of this wedding, the formalities of which the marquis 
abridged with an eagerness, which convinced all! of his love for his young 
wife, ‘while, at the bottom of his heart, he was in haste to despatch the cere- 
mony, only with the view of repairing in season to the abode of Madame de 
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Saint-Didier. It was scarcely ten o’clock, when he rode home, accompanied 
by his wife. The marquise was conducted to her apartments, and when her 
women had been dismissed, the marquis crossed the threshold of the nuptial 
chamber. He was dressed in all the splendor of a court garb; the em- 
broidered coat, the perruque perfumed with powder @ la maréchale, and red- 
heeled shoes. This was scarcely the attire suited to a bridegroom; but, as 
we have seen, he intended to make but a short stay in the apartments of the 
marquise, a visit of etiquette, commanded by circumstances and good taste. 
The marquise, with hair unloosed, and attired in a charming night dress, 
was seated in a large arm-chair; near her, a wax taper was burning, in a 
silver-gilt candelabra; she held a book in her hand, and her eyes wandered 


from its pages, which she did not read, to the furniture and the hangings of 


her bedchamber, the novel luxury of which involunt: arily attracted her 
glances. She was weeping; two streams of tears coursed down her cheeks, 
which in the morning were still plebeian, and from which a waiting maid 
had just removed the rouge—the rouge! that mark of her new nobility, 

which had, this night, for the first time, touched her fair and delicate skin. 
Formerly, no two “things could be more unlike each other than a woman, 
seen in her saloon, confined by her stays of whalebone, enveloped in the 

hoeps of her broc: ade petticoat, her form heightened and disfigured by the 
structure of her hair, and the same woman, free from al! shac kles, her hair 
restored to its natural color, her form elastic and easy, her face freed froin 
its patches and its vermilion. It was a complete met amorphosis ; it was to 


pass from the contemplation of a stiff, starched mannikin, to that of a statue of 


Phidias, or a Venus of Praxiteles. The marquis approached gently, step 
by step; and his feet, covered with light shves, touched the carpet without 
the slightest noise, 9 that he reached the arm-chair in which the young girl 
was seated, before she suspected his presence ; he then coughe od slightly, 
and the marquise turned her head in alarm. 

** Ah!’’ she said, ** M. de Lussan !” 

** Yes, it is I, and, most certainly, at this moment, at this hour, above all, 
on this evening, your women excepted, it could be no other than 1” 

Although Mademoiselle Mélan had but lately left the convent, she knew 
enough to understand, from the dress of the marquis, that the event which 
she expected, was, at Jeast, delayed for one day, and she felt somewhat re- 
assured. When a man comes to pass the night with his wife, he does not 
make his appearance in an embroidered coat, and with a sword at his side. 
It was not that the young wife felt any aversion for her husband; she neither 
loved nor hated him; he terrified her. His lordly airs, his tone of raillery, 
affrighted her; she felt humble and timid in the presence of this great | wd § 
she had scarcely the strength to speak; she scarcely ventured to raise her 
eyes from the ground. 

“Hal? mon dieu!” said the m: irquis, who now for the first time observed 
her with attention, “ you are weeping, madam ?” 

And before the marquise was able to reply, he said, aside— 

** Bat parblea! the ma irquise is a hun dred times more charming than I 
thought. What beautiful black hair! what superb eyes! I have seldom 
seen a complexion more brilliant and uniform! She will make a sensation 
at court, | swear it! Ah, ha! madam,”’ he said aloud, ‘* one would think 
to see you thus in tears that you were sorry to be a marqitis se, and Marquise 
de Lussan, above all. What is the caus : of your chagrin? has anything hap- 
pened to displease you to-day? are you dissatisfied with this hotel? does not 
this furniture suit you? perhaps you wish to send away one of your women? 
Speak, madam, speak ! ! you are mistress here ; your wishes are commands.” 

The marquise’s tears flowed afresh. 
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“ We are but slightly acquainted,” continued the marquis, “and our 
habits are necessarily different. Jt may be that we are not suited to each 
other; let that cause you no uneasiness; I neither wish to be under con- 
straint myself, nor do I wish to constrain you; you shall have your apart- 
ment and I mine ; you already have your domestics, dispose of them at 
your pleasure. I will leave you to choose your society, madam, and [I will 
ask you only occasionally to embellish mine—in the winter—when you 
please.—I think that, during the summer, you would prefer to reside on the 
estate of Lussan, a superb castle, with vast forests, and all that, within 
twenty leagues of Paris.” 

« Yes, sir,” said the marquise, still sobbing, “ but it is because—” 

“ Be cause what ?’ 

* Becanse—” 

“Ah! I understand,” rejoined the marquis, ‘the little councillor, M. 
Cressy, who is handsonie as an angel, whom you have known from childhood, 
with whom you have been reared. Well, madam, we have not seen him 
to-day; that is not well; it is not polite, for I had invited him. But you, 
madam, will be more fortunate than I. When you quit Paris for the castle 
of Lussan, you will invite him, in your turn, and | am certain that you will 
easily persuade him to accompany | you.” 

*«[t seems to me,” thought the marquis, “ that she ought to be satisfied ; 
but these ill-bred girls understand no thing. Come,” he continued, aload, 
“dry your tears ; what would people think of me, if they should see you? 
? hey would say that [ was a tyrant, a barbarian, a ridiculous husband, a 
low fellow, without breeding or politeness.” 

As he spoke, he advanced a step, took his wife’s hand. and kissed it with 
gallantry ; then, yielding to the pleasure which he found, almost in his own 
despite, in gazing upon beauty, which he had never suspected until now, 
he took a seat in an arm chair, which was so placed that he could view, at 
his ease, that graceful form, that charming face—charming indeed, although 
bathed in tears. He had espoused, without knowing it, a young girl of per- 
feet loveliness. Madame de Saint-Didier was very beautiful ; all extolled 
the admirable proportions of her arms, the elegance of her air, the piquant 
expression of her face; in a word, she was the fashion—all envied the mar- 
quis, who, for so long a time, had alone enjoyed the right to tell her this ; 
but, leaving out of the question her equivocal position, which was but ill- 
masked by “the borrowed name which she had assumed, this female was ten 
years older than the m arquise, and in the eyes of M. de Lussan, possession 
diminished the value of charms which, in reality, could not compare with 
. iose of this woman, who was his, and whom he could console, perhaps, 

rith a single word. Vanity and the fear of ridicule prevented the marquis 
from yielding so easily. He thought, merely, that the little councillor was a 

ery h: ippy man, if the tears which he be held were caused by his absence, 

el he res ilved to eislighten himself on this point. if this were so, it 
wtata he so piquant to send for his rival; and M. de Lussan carried his he- 
roism, as he call ‘l it, sufficiently far to push matters to that pass 

“* Ah, ha! but, madam,” he said, * you love this M. Cressy very much, 
then 

‘* He is my cousin,” replied the latter, in a faltering voice. 

‘* T know it, and he is a very pretty fellow. But M. Cressy is still your 
cousin, and I say again, | will not prevent you from seeing him.” 

‘* But, then,” replied the marquise, “I had promised never to marry any 
one but him: and—’’ 

“And you have just broken your word,’’ pursued the marquis ; “ that is 
vexatious, bt it what is to be done 1?” 
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** And I gave him another promise besides.” 

** Ah, ha! let us hear it?’’ 

As the marquis uttered these words, a little porcelain clock, which dis- 
played the loves of Esteile and of Nemorin, struck eleven—the opera was 
over, and Madame de Saint-Didier must be awaiting him. 

“You will tell me all this some other time, madam; we shall see each 
other again. I leave you mistress here, and at perfect liberty ; do what you 
will—go, come, command—adieu, madam, adieu !” 

And the marquis, delighted at having escaped at so cheap a rate from his 
first night of wedlock, turned upon his heels, descended the staircase, 
leaped into his carriage, and drove to the apartments of Madame de Saint- 
Didier. 

“ By my faith, my wife is charming! If I had had the weakness to re- 
main with her a moment longer, I should not have left her. This little 
councillor, this M. Cressy, is a very fortunate fellow!” 

Nothing was easier for the marquis, In his own apinion, at least, than to 
supplant this ephemeral rival. He had but to deign to be agreeable for a 
moment, and this little councillor would be forgotten ; he had but to use 
his rights, and the remembrance of a puerile love would vanish, would yield 
before the advances of a young courtier. but to love his wife, to be loved 
by her—above all, when this wife was a girl of low origin—this was too vul- 
gar, and would cover him with unpardonable ridicule at Versailles. T’o quit 
Madame de Saint-Didier was to descend a step. He quietly suffered him- 
self, therefore, to be driven toher apartments, and ascended, without difficul- 
ty, an obscure staircase, with the windings of which he was perfectly 
familiar. When inthe hall, he heard a loud burst of laughter from Madame 
de Saint-Didier. 

**Good!”’ he said to himself, “ she has invited some of her gayest ac- 
quaintances, or perhaps the chevalier and the commander have escorted her 
from the opera, and will sup with us. I am late—they are at table.” 

Still the supper room was vacant, and it seemed to him that the laugh- 
ter which, to his ear, had a tone of mockery, came from the boudoir ; this 
was a serious matter, for it announced the presence of a single person, and 
indicated a téte-a-téte, quite avnoying to the marquis. 

“ It is impossible,” he said; ‘‘ she would not dare! besides, she expects 
me.” 

He crossed a deserted saloon ; he glided along a kind of secret passage, 
into a corridor, which led him to the half-open door of the boudoir, and be- 
held Madame de Saint-Didier in an enticing costume, with glass in hand, 
reaching her pretty arm toward the glass, filled to the brim with champagne, 
which was held out to her by a handsome youth, blooming, rosy, and above 
all, young as Cupid. At this epoch, each class of society had its particular 
costume; the courtier wore an embroidered coat, the lawyer a black one ; 
the companion of Madame de Saint-Didier was dressed in black, and the 
long locks of his curled perruque fell over his shoulders. 

“It is a lawyer,” thought the marquis; “‘ decidedly the black gowns have 
a grudge against me. If I should have a lawsuit I am Jost.” 

The supper had been commenced long since, and raising himsel? upon 
tip-toe, the marquis could see in the plates the piquant truffles which had 
perfumed a pullet from Bresse. 

“T drink to the unfaithful,” said Madame de Saint-Didier. “ It is right 
to pardon them,’’ she added, tenderly, “ above all, when they gain by the 
exchange—and you gain by it. See, look at me! do I not please you 
better than an ill-bred creature, who has jilted you?” 

The young lawyer, excited by the champagne, and by the blandishments 
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of a seductive woman, was by no means inclined to contradict her ; still, a 
kind of disquietude troubled his happiness. 

‘‘ Do you not fear,” he said, “lest the Marquis 

“ Ah!’ replied Madame de Saint-Didier, ‘‘ you are unjust towards the 
new marquise; that is very wrong. Ido not object to your being unfaith- 
ful, but you should not be forgetful to this degree. How! you, who two 
hours ago were dying with love—you, who thought it impossible that you 
could ever be consoled—you now doubt whether your little cousin is suffi- 
ciently charming to retain the marquis with her. It will do very well for 
me to think her ugly and ill-bred; but you 

The lawyer was about to reply, and, doubtless, with the gallantry suited 
to the occasion, when he raised his eyes and beheld the marquis. He turned 
pale; he trembled; his glass escaped from his hand before he could place it 
to his lips, and the champagne flowed in a foaming stream upon the cloth. 
Madame de Saint-Didier turned her head, and on seeing the marquis, she 
gave way to a burst of laughter, so hearty and prolonged, that M. de Lussan, 
notwithstanding his ill-humor, controlled himself, in order to see how the 
scene would end. 

“‘You were right, marquis,” said Madame de Saint-Didier, as soon as 
she was able to speak, “‘ you were right in extolling so highly your wife’s 
little cousin. He is charming—look at him—it is he—it is M. Cressy. 
What do you think of him? he is as handsome as a Cupid! Well, do you 
not thank me? I carry off a lover from your wife—I break the charm ofa 
first passion, and you really look as if you were not obliged to me for it!” 

The lawyer, surprised thus with the mistress of a nobleman, trembled 
with affright; the marquis was pale with anger. Herminie de Saint-Didier, 
alone, was delighted at having provoked the jealousy of her lover, and com- 
promised the young councillor, whom she was sure to find again whenever 
she wished. M. de Lussan now followed the advice of Madame de Saint- 
Didier ; he gazed attentively at M. Cressy, twice his rival, and this scrutiny 
convinced him of the extreme beauty of the young lawyer. Then, this man 
who would not have been moved at the infidelity of his wife, was unable to 
endure the thoughts of being supplanted in the favor of his mistress, 

“* Begone, sir!” he said tothe councillor, with a gesture of menace. 

The latter, who was far from combining courage with beauty, and who, 
like Paris, wds disposed to fly before Menelaus, at once rose, 

“ The Marquis de Lussan,’’ said Madame de Saint-Didier, “ forgets that 
he is not in his own house.’ 

Notwithstanding the encouragement conveyed by these words, the law- 
yer did not think it prudent to remain longer. ‘Taking advantage of a side 
door, which enabled him to avoid coming in contact with the marquis as he 
went out, he escaped, without exposing himself to a personal altercation 
with a man, whose privilege it was to wear asword; thus abandoning pleas- 
ures which he found far too perilous for him. 
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FULLIES OF THE FACULTY. 


(Continued.) 


In resuming our survey of the mummeries and mysteries of the 
medical profession, we venture a few words as preliminary, in reference 
to the analogy and reciprvcal influence of the body and soul,—mind and 
matter. That such analogy exists, and exhibits itself in a most indu- 
bitable manner, exerting also a most powerful sympathy, none, of course, 
will question; were it otherwise a matter in dispute, we might offer 
many able suggestions proposed by various physicians and metaphysi- 
cians ; but we shall content ourselves by simply quoting a passage on 
the subject, from Mr. Haslam, in his work on “ Sound Mind.” Referring 
to these curious analogies, he says,—‘‘ There seems to be a considerable 
similarity between the morbid state of the instruments of voluntary 
motion, (i. e. the body,) and certain affections of the mental powers. 
Thus, paralysis has its counterpart in the defects of recollection, where 
the utmost endeavor to remember is ineffectually exerted. Tremor 
may be compared with incapability of fixing the attention; and this in- 
voluntary state of the muscles, ordinarily subjected to the will, also finds 
a parallel where the mind loses its influence in the train of shonght: and 
becomes subject to spontaneous intrusions: as may be exemplified in 
reveries, dreaming, and some species of madness.’ Excessive irrita- 
bility of the brain is the result of inordinate mental excitement; the 
physical economy thus becomes deranged, and this condition of bodily 
disease again re-acts prejudicially on the mental powers. These effects 
are more or less observable under different conditions ; much depending 
on organic structure, constitutional predisposition, climate, or the pecu- 
liar circumstances by which the individual may be surrounded. While 
the effects, however, of this reciprocal influence of mind and matter 
are apparent, the cause remains unrevealed ; and to this fact may be re- 
ferred the many ludicrous blunders and ‘wild imaginings of sundry 
wiseacres, who have sought to account for a matter so occult. Mr. 
D’ Israeli has some pertinent and pithy remarks upon this point, which, 
could we afford the space, we should be tempted to transfer. So in- 
scrutable and all-pervading is this union and sy mpathy between the 
“ fleshly tabernacle” and its noble occupant, that in essaying to address 
any part of the fabric, the dweller is inevitably found to respond to the 
appeal. Physiologists tell us that our imagination is freest when the 
stomach is but slightly replenished with food ; it is also more healthful 
in spring than in winter; in solitude than in company ; ; and in modula- 
ted light, rather than in the full blaze of the noonday sun. Climate af- 
fects the temper, because it first influences the muscular system and the 
animal solids; and who does not know that our happiness and repose 
are dependent upon the well-balanced condition of the biliary system 
In such cases, it is the province of medicine to rectify the moral, as well 
as the physical derangement at the same moment of time. An eminent 
physician at Leyden, Dr. Gaubius, who styled himself “ Professor of 
the Passions,” recites a curious case of a female patient, upon whom he 
repeatedly enacted venesection, being of an inflammable temperament, 
as avouched by her liege-lord ; which operation, he says, finally induced 
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the happiest results. This erudite practitioner was as au fait at meta- 
physics as medicine ; he cured morals and manners, as well] as mortal 
maladies of the body. Is there not, therefore, a more intimate connec- 
tion between these two elements of our being, than has been generally 
admitted? Dryden, it will be recollected, confessed his indebtedness 
to cathartics for the propitiating of his muse; his imaginative faculty 
being thus dependent, as he thought, upon the elasticity of his viscera. 
And as we before intimated, there are, unquestionably, constitutional 
moral disorders—such as temporary or periodical fits of passion, or mel- 
ancholy, as well as other impulsive emotions ; these, for the most part, 
are involuntary, or easily provoked, under certain exciting cireum- 
stances. A moral patient, who suffers himself to become the wretched 
victim of intemperance, is sure to need only opiates; and nature, in due 
time, recovers from the outrage, although he may not from the disgrace. 
And when some pitiable wight is found suffering from the master-pas- 
sion, love—a perfect tyrant in its way, which usually overturns alla 
man’s common sense, and blinds him into the bargain,—the unfortunate 
one is sure to come “‘ right side up,” in his sober senses, too, by adminis- 
tering the process of a cold bath in the river, provided some benevolent 
by-stander rescue him in time to cheat the fishes. A certain Milanese 
doctor is said to have resorted to a similar expedient for the cure of 
madness, and other distempers. His practice consisted in placing his 
patients in a great high-walled enclosure, in the midst of which there was a 
deep well, full of water cold as ice, into which his unfortunate victims 
were placed, being secured to a pillar; and when they were thoroughly 


saturated, and their courage cooled, they were liberated. In their 
bodily fear and shock they generally got rid of their complaints ; this 
specific was, perhaps, more questionable than the modern theory of 
the Homepathists, and especially the Hydropathists. Paradoxical as it 
sounds, the shortest way to relieve a man affected with head-ache is to 
attack his feet. We may here remark, that it is the nervous system 
which constitutes the medium of communication between the mind and 
the objects of sense. The nerves are the media that impart to the brain 
impressions made by outward objects on the senses. If we destroy the 
nerve which proceeds from the brain to the ear, the mind receives no 
sensation through that organ; it is the same with the other senses. 
There are discovered to be forty pair of nerves in the human system; 
ten originate in the brain, and thirty in the spine. Hence, various in- 
stances are on record, of the effects of excessive joy, grief, fear, anger, 
&c., which show the amazing powers of the human mind over the body, 
fatal to life. 

The tongue, as much as the action of the pulse, is the index of dis- 
ease. For the benefit of the uninitiated, we subjoin the following clue: 
A white fur on the tongue attends a fever or inflammation ; yellowness 
on the tongue shows a disease of the iiver, and is common to bilious 
and typhus fevers, A tongue vividly red on the tip and edges, or down 
the centre, or over the whole surface, arises from an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach or bowels. A white velvety tongue 
exhibits mental disease. A tongue red at the tip, turning brown, is the 
symptom of a typhus state. But we must leave irrelevant mutters, and 
pursue our investigations concerning the “ high crimes and misdemean- 
ors” of medical men. It is related of a certain quack, in some country 
town in England, that he resorted to the following expedient, for cre- 
ating a little notoriety, by way of a s/art. On his arrival, he announced 
himself by sending the bell-man—an official of great importance in for- 
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mer times—to disturb the quiet of the honest people of the place, by 
proclaiming the reward of fifty guineas for the recovery of his pet 
poodle ; of course the physician who could be so lavish with his money 
for such a trifling purpose, could not but be a man of pre-eminence in his 
profession. Millingen records the curious fact, of two miracle-working 
doctors having taken London by storm, many years ago, who laid 
claim to the unpronounceable and most outrageous names of Tetrachy- 
magogon and Fellixo Guffino Cardimo Cardimac Frames, (!) which 
were plastered about the walls of the city, exciting the amazement and 
curiosity of the gullible multitude. Another announced himself by 
placards, appealing to the sympathies of the selfish, to the effect, that 
he had studied thirty years by candle-light for the good of his country- 
men ; which issue may possibly have been deemed a debateable point. He 
claimed to have been the seventh-son of a seventh-son,—and to have 
been exclusively possessed of sundry certain cures; amongst others, that 
of hernia. 

Among the accidental circumstances to which some of the fraternity 
have been indebted for their first successful début, we may refer to the 
following case of Dr. Case, which briefly consisted in his having the lines 
“ within this place lives Doctor Case,” written in large characters upon his 
door: he is said to have acquired a fortune by the quaint experiment :— 
a very capital case for him. Another disciple of Esculapius tumbled into 
a good practice by a fit of intoxication. Disappointed on his first arrival 
in London, he sought to drown his sorrows in muddy ale, at a neighbor- 
ing tavern, at which place he was summoned to attend a certain countess, 
while under the effect of his “ potations deep.” The high-sounding title 
of this unexpected patient tended not a little to increase the excitement 
under which he labored: he tollowed the liveried servant as steadily as 
he could, and was ushered in silerce-into a noble mansion, where her 
ladyship’s female attendant anxiously waited to conduct him most dis- 
creetly to her mistress’ room: her agitation preventing her discovering 
the doctor’s disposition to describe imaginary circles and curves in pre- 
ference to a direct course. He was introduced into a splendid bed- 
chamber, and staggering up to the aristocratical patient, he commenced 
the mechanical process of feeling the pulse, etc.: but on proceeding to 
the table to write a prescription, his weakness betrayed him. In vain he 
strove to trace the salutary characters, until, wearied in his attempts, he 
at length threw down the pen, exclaiming, ‘ Drunk,’ pon honor ;’ and he 
made the best of his way out of the house. Two days after he was not 
a little surprised at receiving a letter from his illustrious patient, en- 
closing a check for £100, and promising him the patronage of her family 
and friends, if he would but observe the strictest secrecy as to the con- 
dition in which he found her. The patient and her physician were much 
in the same predicament, but by a strange obliquity in the lady, the doc- 
tor’s drunkenness was for once, and for a wonder, at a premium. It has 
been alledged that the physician’s fee is tendered usually with reluctance, 
assuming it is paying for a nonentity; but as far as we can discover, there 
appears to be really little cause for complaint on this score. It is true, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the paltry sum of only eight pence was paid, on a 
certain occasion at Bristol, for the attendance of a doctor during the entire 
night; but a mighty change has come o’er the spirit of the doctors’ 
dream since then; pence having long ago been discarded for pounds, 
and units for hundreds, Formerly too, patients were expected not only 
to make liberal draughts of their cash, but also to submit to no less potent 
draughts of unpalateable physic. Malouin, physician to one of the French 
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monarchs, it was said, was so addicted to drugging, that once having a 
yalient—a most significant name by the way, who, having punctually 
swallowed all the nauseous stuff he ordered, was so delighte d at seeing 
the long line of phials and pill- boxes cleared out, that he shook him 
cordially by the hand, exclaiming—‘“ my dear sir, it really affords me 
pleasure to attend you, and you deserve to be ill!” A very frauk admission, 
was it not? for one so disinterested. The story is not unknown to the 
reader, of a certain physician, who was accustomed to receive his daily 
fee from a rich old miser, who had it clenched in his fist when he arrived, 
and who turned his head away when he opened his hand for the doctor 
to take it. One day, on being informed that his patient had died in the 
morning, not in the least disconcerted, he walked up to the dead man’s 
chamber, and finding his clenched fist extended as usual, he enacted the 
counterpart of the face, by extracting his guinea from the defunct, and 
departed. The following is a curious case of cupidity versus cure, and 
its consequences : Mr. Cooke, the miser of Pentonville, as he was called, 
was a great annoyance to gentlemen of the faculty. He used to put on 
ragged clothes, and go as a pauper to Mr. Saunders and other gentlemen, 
to have gratuitous advice for his eyes; got a letter for the dispensary, and 
attended there as a decayed tradesman, “for several weeks, until detected. 
Having a wound in his leg, he employed a Mr. Pigeon, who lived nearly 
opposite to him, in White Lion-street, Pentonville, to cure it. ‘“ How 
long do you think it will be before you can cure it?” “A month.” 
“ And how much must I give you!’ Mr. Pigeon, who saw the wound 
was not of any great importance, answered, “‘ A guinea.” ‘ Very well,” 
replied Cooke; * but mark this; a guinea is an immense sum of money, 
and when I agree upon sums of such magnitude, I go upon the system of 
no cure no pay; so, if I am not cured by the expiration of the month, I 
pay you nothing.” This was agreed to. After diligent attention, the 
wound was so near being healed, that Cooke expressed himself satisfied, 
and would not let Pigeon see it any more. However, within two or three 
days of the month being completed, the old fellow got some sort of 
plaster, with cuphorbium on it, from a farrier, and made a new wound 
on the place where the former had been; and sending for Pigeon the 
last day of the month, showed him that his leg was not well, and that of 
course the guinea he had agreed for was forfeited. This story the old 
fellow used to tell of himself with great satisfaction, and call it “ plucking 
a Pigeon.’’ When on his death bed, he sent for several medical men; 
some of them would not attend; but among others who went to see him, 
was Mr. Aldridge, of Pentonville. At one of the interviews, he earnestly 
entreated Mr. Aldridge to tell him candidly how long he thought he might 
live. The answer was, he might probably live six days. Cooke collect- 
ing all his strength, and starting up in bed, exclaimed, “‘ And are you not 
a dishonest man, a rogue, and a robber, to serve me so?” “ How so?” 
asked Mr. Aldridge, with surprise. ‘‘ Why, sir, you are no better than a 
pickpocket, to go to rob me of my gold, by sending in two draughts a 
day to a man that all your physic will not keep aliv e above six days! I Get 
out of my house, and never come near me again.” 

But to return to our especial friends—the quac sks. A modern antiquary, 
Goodman, has gathered up some amusing specimens of quackery in olden 
times, from which we make a few selections. Inthe reign of Henry VUI., 
it ap pears, many of the medical practitioners were mere horse- farriers. 
A distinguished patient, the great Lord Burghley, secretary of state to 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, was addressed by one Audelay, on a certain 
occasion, in this wise, as we learn from documents in Her Majesty’ 8 state 
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paper office: “ Be of goode comfort, and plucke up a lustie, merrie 
hearte, and then shall you overcome all diseases: and because it pleased 
my good lord Admiral, lately to praise my physicke, I have written to 
you such medicines as [ wrote unto him, which I have in my book of my 
wyffe’s hand, proved upon herselfe and mee both ; and if I can get anything 
that may do you any goode, you may be well assured it shall be a joye 
unto me to get it for you.” ‘*A goode medicine for weakness or con- 
sumption : take a sow-pig of nine days olde, and slaye him, and quarter 
him, and put him in a skillat, with a handfull of spearmint, and a handfull 
of red fennel, a handfull of liverwort, half a handfull of red neap, a hand- 
full of clarge, and nine dates; cleaned, picked and pared, and a handfull of 
great raisins, and picke out the stones, and a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
and two stickes of goode cinnamon, bruised in a mortar, and distill it with 
a soft fire, and put it in a glass, and set it in the sun nine days, and drinke 
nine spoonfulls of it at once when you list”! ‘ A compost: item—take 
a porpin, otherwise called an English hedge-hog, and quarter him in 
pieces, and put the said beast in a still, with these ingredierts ; item—a 
quart of redde wyne, a pinte of rose water, a quarter of a pound of sugar,— 
cinnamon and two great raisins.” ‘If there be any manner of disease 
that you be aggrieved withal, | praye you send me some knowledge 
thereof, and I doubt not but to send you an approved remedy. Written 
in haste at Greenwiche, ye 9 of May, 1553, by your trewe heartie friende, 
Joun of Aupetay. 

To the righte worshipful Mr. Cecil, this letter must be delivered with 
speede.” 

In Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” we are informed as 
to what was common regarding medical lore in those days, namely, that 
the healing art was enacted by young princes; the practice being re- 
garded, ‘as commendable to real manners, it being derived from the ear- 
liest times, among all the Gothick and Celtic nations, for women, even of 
the highest ranke, to exercise the arte of surgerie.’ Formerly, medical 
practitioners obtained their licenses from the Bishops of the diocese in 
which they resided. Burton, in his “ Anatomie of Melancholie,” notices 
many curious recipes and ‘‘ Bookes of Physicke.” One work, entitled 
“ The Queen’s Closet Opened,” containing ‘ divers things necessary to be 
knowne, collected out of sundrie olde written bookes, and broughte into 
one order. The several things herein contayned, may be seen in the 
bookes and tables following, written in the yeare of our Lorde God 
1610.” The work commences with the “ thirty-three evil. dayes’’ of the 
yeare, and a general calendar; there is a curious medley of rules about 
the weather, astronomical calculations and prognostications. The first 
book has this: “A coppye of all such medicines wherewith ye noble 
Countess of Oxenforde, most charitably, in her owne person, did manye 
greate and notable cures upon poore neighboures.” The second book is 
entitled, ‘‘ Here beginneth a true coppye of such medicines wherewith 
Mrs. Johan Ounsteade, daughter unto the worshipfule Mr. John Olliffe, 
Alderman of London, hath cured and healed manye forlorne and deadlie 
diseases,” &c. A few extracts from the above will show the then state 
of medical science, as contrasted with that of the present day: ‘ To take 
away frekels—take the bloude of an hare, annoynte them with it, and it 
will doe them away.” “ Fora man or woman that hath Jost theire speeche 
—take wormwood, and stampe it, and temper it with water, and strayne 
it, and with a spoone doe of it into theire mouthes.” ‘‘ For him that hath 
naturally a red face—take foure ounces of the kernels of peaches, and 
three ounces of gorde seedes, and make thereof an oyle, wherewith you 
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shall annoynte his face mornynge and evenynge, this will kill and destroy 
all redness.” ‘‘ T'o cause hayre to grow—take the water of flower-de- 
luce, and washe thy heade therewithe, and it shall cause hayre to grow. 
Also the water of rosemary hath the same virtue; if thou wash thy heade 
with the same, and let it dry on agayne by itself, it causeth haire to 
growe if thou be balde.” Possibly Mr. Clirebugh may thank us for 
taking up this “old established” remedy against the too common practice 
of father Time filching away our coveted curls, and a new “ Tricopher- 
ous” may be the result. “If physic be atrade,” it has been remarked, 

(and it is to be observed, the speculation is put hypothetically,) ‘it is the 
trade of all others, the most exactly cut out fora rogue.” For what 
with the mongrel Latin for their dialect, which invests with a species of 
free-masonry all their mysterious movements and maneuvres; and their 
interminable variety of drugs, potions and delectable draughts, it seems 
almost next to an impossibility to look for indemnity against quackery 
and quacks. Can anything be more ludicrous than the foregoing samples 
of the wisdom of both practitioners and patients in the boasted days of 
“ good Queen Bess?” Formerly, the mountebank doctor was as constant 
a visitor of the market-place, as the pedlar with his pack ; one Dr. Bossy 
was the last who is said to have thus exhibited in the British metropolis, 
This illustrious “ green horn’ used to ascend a platform erected in Co- 
vent Garden, prepared for his express accommodation, in order, it is 
presumed, that he might obtain a brief, temporary elevation above the 
benighted ranks of ignorance and superstition from which he sprang. 
On one side was a table with a medicine chest and surgical apparatus, 

displayed in a most imposing array; in the centre of the platform was 
the horrible chair in which the devoted victim of this sapient impersona- 
tion of surgical skill was to be seated. Before the gentleman in question 
commenced operations, however, after laying aside his gold-laced 
cocked-hat and cane, bis usual custom was to regale his gaping, gazing 
auditory, with a delicate taste of his profound erudition. In ‘the year 
1728, one Villars informed his credulous companions and the community 
of his day, that his uncle, who had attained to the age of nearly a ceutury, 
and who was then indebted to an accident for his dismission, (for it is to 
be inferred from the writer he never meant to die,) had left him a certain 
preparation, which had the virtue of prolonging a man’s life to a hundred 
and fifty years, if he lived soberly, and did not live “too fast.”” When 
he happened to observe the procession of a funeral, he used to shrug up 
his shoulders, and in a generous burst of pity, excl: iim, ‘* Ah, if the de- 
ceased had but taken my medicine, he would not have been where he 
is.” ‘Those who became his patients, usually paid due attention to his 
instructions as to regimen and diet, and for the most part enjoyed good 
health and attained to comparative longevity, so that the professional re- 
pute of the practitioner, and his harmless cheat, alike prospered, while 
his purse, as a matter of consequence, became endowed with large ac- 
cessions of “‘ the root of all evil.” A certain dignitary, styled the Abbé 
Pones, extolled this quack, and gave him the preference to the Marischal 
de Villars; ‘‘ the latter,” says he, ‘‘ kills men; the former prolongs their ex- 
istence.” In process of time, hawever, this distinguished humbug sur- 
vived his popularity, for his ‘infallible specific’ at length became be- 
trayed, it was found to consist nine-tenths of water, from the river Seine. 
The medicine was inoffensive enough, possibly, but the price charged 
for the same was, like its vaunted efficacy, a fascinating delusion and im- 
posture. But really, we can scarcely afford any sympathy for the vic- 
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timized, when we reflect what a strange, eager proclivity there has ever 
been observable among mankind, and womankind too, to relish the cheat, 
aud even to do honor to the fabricator of the fraud. A lady, who was 
much afflicted, and who had been attended in vain by several physicians, 
was induced to invite the services of an acknowledged quack, and a ve- 
rification, like most of his class, of Pope’s maxim, about a little learning 
being dangerous ; he came, appealed to her pulse, when, trying to look 
sublimely mysterious, “ well, doctor,” says the piteous patient, ready for 
anything, ‘do you comprehend my case?” ‘‘ Oh yes, mem, it is a plain 
case,” quothhe. ‘ Well, doctor, what is it?” “ Why, madam, it is a scru- 
tanutory case!” “ Scrunatory case, doctor, pray, what in the world is that ?” 
“It is a dropping of the nerves, mem!” “ Dropping of the nerves, Sir ?” 
“Yes, mem, the nummaticals drop down into the pizer-inchum, and the 
head goes tizer rizer, tizer rizer.” “ Ah, dear doctor, you have just hit 
my case precisely.” Nothing further was of course necessary, except a 
mutual consent to barter for a portion of her money a liberal dose of his 
drugs and canine latin, ‘Please, sir,” said a doctor’s boy to an hon- 
est disciple of Esculapius, “I don’t think Mr, Dosem takes his physic 
reg’lar.”” “‘How so?’ “ Because he’s getting well so precious fast !’’ 
Hutchinson’s clever satire in song, entitled ‘“‘ A Dose of Calomel,” comes 
to our point: 


“‘ Physicians of the highest rank, 

To pay their fees would need a bank, 
Combine all wisdom, art and skill, 
Science and sense in—calomel. 


& ” * * ” g 


** The man grows worse quite fast indeed ' 
Go, call the doctor, ride with speed ;— 
The doctor comes, like post with mail, 
Doubling his dose of—calomel ! 


“The man in death begins to groan, 
The fatal job for him is done! 

He dies, alas! and sad to tel]— 

A sacrifice to—calomel ! 


This abominable calomel may be considered the dividing line betweew 
the rival systems of Allopathy and Homeopathy ; whatever virtues may 
result from the introduction of the mineral as a medicament, there can 
be no doubt it has been also a fearful auxiliary of the grim monster. But 
we have not yet done with the quacks; and the next we want to intro- 
duce to our friends, rejoiced in the not uncommon name of Graham, who, 
in the vear 1782, made a tremendous sensation in London. He was 
gifted with great fluency of speech, and indulged in towering hyperbole 
and bombast with which he sought to gull the wonder-loving multitude. 
He opened a splendid mansion in Pall-mall, which he.styled the ‘“ 'T'em- 
ple of Health.” The front was ornamented with an enormous gilt sun, 
a statue of Hygeia, and other attractive emblems; and the suite of rooms, 
in the interior, was superbly furnished, and the walls decorated with 
mirrors, so as to confer on the place an effect like that from an enchanted 
palace. Here he delivered lectures on health at the extravagant price of 
two guineas per lecture; and the price, together with the novelty of the 
subjects, drew together considerable audiences of the wealthy and dissi- 
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ated. He entertained a female, whom he called the goddess of health ; 
and it was her business to deliver a concluding discourse after the doctor 
himself had delivered his lecture. 

He hired two men of extraordinary stature, provided with enormous 
cocked-hats, and with showy liveries, whose business it was to distribute 
bills from house to house through the city. He became, therefore, an 
object of curiosity. When his two guinea auditors became exhausted, 
he dropped his lectures successively to one guinea, half-a-guinea, five 
shillings, and, as he said, ‘‘ for the benefit of all,” to half-a-crown; and, 
when he could no longer draw at this price, he exhibited the temple itself 
for one shilling, to daily crowds, for several months. 

Among other whimsicalities, he pretended to have discovered the “elixir 
of life,” by the taking of a quantum of which, a person might live as long 
as he might list. His terms for this invaluable invention, were, it is true, 
rather extravagant for common people—but of course, so desirable a boon 
ought not to be made toocheap. More than one nobleman, it is recorded, 
actually paid him the enormous fee of one thousand pounds sterling ! 
Rather an expensive premium for the purchase of a little common sense. 
This wonderful discovery, however, did not last long, for the delusion 
soon exploded, and poor Graham, himself, soon died, after vainly prac- 
tising various other mummeries, at the early age of 52 years—poor, and 
despised by all. 

Such wretched victims of folly, sin as much against themselves, one 
would suppose, as against society; for they too often pay the most 
heavily in the end for their errors and delinquencies. Such objects are 
the exuberant outgrowth of the times; if the masses were better in- 
formed in medical lore themselves, there would be found fewer willing 
to be duped. Dr. Ticknor has some remarks to this effect. He says: 


“In ancient times, when the people were groping their way in the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition, it is not to be wondered at that they should be deceived 
by false appearances, by mystery, magic, and incantation,— and by the various 
arts and devices of a cunning priesthood ; but it is most truly astonishing, that, 
with all the light of the nineteenth century, people should be so impudently 
cheated, when the imposture is so easily detected. It is neither the ignorant nor 
the superstitious alone who are gulled by the designing; for in this country such 
individuals are rarely to be found—and yet there are plenty of subjects upon 
whom these harpies prey. And who are they? They are not ignorant in mat- 
ters nol pertaining to themselves ; 3 they are by no means superstitious, or particu- 
larly credulous on other subjects to which they give their attention. But of the 
structure of their own bodies, the laws which govern their actions in health and 
disease, and the causes which derange their operations, they have no correct 
idea ; they have never, perhaps, seen a lfiman skeleton, and, in all probability, 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the non-professional public, have never even seena single 
human bone. They know not how the circulation of the blood is performed, i in 
what vessels it runs its course, nor what will hasten or retard its celerity; they 
know not the difference between a muscle and a nerve—a tendon anda vein; and 
those who pride themselves on their extensive acquirements, daily betray the gros- 
sest ignorance when speaking of the human system. ‘These are the persons 
who are the dupes of quacks; and they fall a prey to their arts, not from a gen- 
eral lack of information, but for a want of it in regard to that in which they are 
most deeply concerned—their health and comfort. Were the positively ignorant 
the only supporters of quacks, they would soon be driven from the fie Id by star- 
vation ; but unfortunately for the interests of science, the universal ignorance of 
the human system in health and in disease, propagates a race of unprincipled 
empirics ; ; and on this i ignorance they grow and fatten. Encouraged by success, 
it matters little how gross the absurdity, or how glaring the imposture, they at- 
tempt to practice ; and if they envelope their whole scheme in as deep a mystery 
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as that which involved the oracles of Pythian Apollo, so much the more likely are 
they to become equally celebrated.” 


While we think of it, a word or two concerning “touching for the 
evil,” may not be inappropriate ; it is a ticklish topic, however, to touch 
upon, since formerly kings claimed the exclusive privilege as their pre- 
rogative, The custom took its rise with Edward the Confessor, and 
was continued down to the age of Dr. Samuel Johnson—-who was him- 
self “ touched” by Queen Aune. During the reign of Charles II —temp. 
1664, the following advertisement was published, respecting the pre- 
tended kingly cure, &&c. :— Notice. His sacred majesty having declared 
it to be his royal will and purpose to continue the healing of the people 
during the month of May, and then give over till Michaelmas next, I 
am commanded to give notice thereof, that the people may not come up 
to the town in the interim, and lose their labor.” On the 6th of March, 
1667, the king touched 133 pretended cases, and to every one a gold 
medal was given in connection with the sanatory touch. About the same 
time, Greatrex, the supposed first mesmerizer, touched a man for the 
cure of the consumption! People, in those days, as in our own, seem 
to have been afflicted with bad humors, and been very touchy, to account 
for the needed kingly intervention for the redress of their wrongs; but 
enough about kingly quacks. 

The power of imagination is often no less potent in the cure of dis- 
eases, than in their production; and as it will not be necessary for us to 
refer, as we might, to instances where death has actually been superin- 
duced by the influence of fear, we shall simply notice a solitary case of 
the effect of the imagination on the judgment. Says a practicing physi- 
cian in Worcester, Mass. : 


“In an early part of my practice I was called into a neighboring town to visit 
a patient. It being the middle of the day, the old gentleman of the house (being 
over sixty years of age) invited me to stopand dine. While at dinner he says, 
‘I don’t know as you like my dinner.’ * Why, yes,’ said I, ‘I do; I like it very 
well; it is very good.’ ‘I guess,’ said he, ‘ you don’t know what you are eating.’ 
‘Why, yes,’ said I, ‘it is some new corned beef.’ ‘ Ah,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘it is horse beef.’ I replied, ‘1 don’t believe it.’ ‘ It is,’ said he, ‘I declare it is 
some of my old mare.’ I was not much acquainted with him at that time; I 
looked at him, supposing him to be joking, but could not discover a muscle of his 
face to alter orchange. I had just taken another piece on my plate, and a mouthful 
of the second slice in my mouth, and in fact it was horse meat, sure enough; I 
could taste it as plainly as my olfactory nerves could discover the scent of an old 
horse. The more I chewed it, the more disagreeable it tasted. I continued 
picking and tasting a little sauce which [ could swallow, but the meat, as the 
negro said, would no go. I at last gavé’'a swallow, as I do with a dose of physic. 
I afterwards tasted a little sauce, but took care not to put any meat in my mouth, 
and kept time with the family. Glad was I when dinner was over. It being 
cool weather, the old gentleman went to smoking and telling stories. At last he 
says, ‘1 won't leave you in the dark about your dinner. IT told you we had horse 
meat for dinner, and so it was. I told you it was some of my old mare, and so it 
was, for 1 swapt her away for a steer, and that was some of her beef.’ ’’ 


The nostrums of quacks owe, doubtless, three-fourths of their success, 
and that is not little, to the charm of the patients’ faith ; but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain what proportion of them lose their lives with their dis- 
ease. It is stated that the late Lord Gardenstone, himself a valetudina- 
rian, took the pains to inquire for those persons, who had actually at- 
tested marvellous cures, and found that more than two-thirds of the 


number died very shortly after they had been cured. Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole, and Lord Bolingbroke, with many others that might be named, 
were among the victims of these universal cure-mongers. The days of 
Charms and Amulets are past, and in their stead we have a plentiful 
supply of patent pills and plasters. A physician, on a certain occasion, 
prescribed a blister on the breast of an Irishman, whom he was attend- 
ing. ‘I beg your worship’s pardon,” said Pat, “‘ but I’m sure it’s of no 
use—it wouldn’t stay on my stomach a minute,” 


(To be Continued.)] 


POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


HON. JOSHUA A. LOWELL. 


History and true philosophy, when carefully examined, will be found 
intimately connected together. The principles and doctrines of the one 
can be safe and valuable only in proportion as they are based upon, and 
deduced from, the facts of the other. Nations, as well as individuals, have 
been in all past time, and must forever continue to be, guided mainly by 
the light of experience. Even this solitary light may sometimes be faint 
and glimmering! yet, such as it is, it by necessity dawns from the past, illu- 
minates the present, and casts its cheering beams forward into the dark 
and undiscovered regions of the future. . Will it be objected, that the his- 
tory of past nations furnishes little else than a record that they once existed, 
and long since ceased to be? and that, therefore, it fat/s to interest us 
who are now engaged in the tiresome “ bivouac of life;” that it excites m 
us no strong desire, nor instructs us how to become ‘heroes in the strife?” 
This objection is indeed too true ; and it results from the fact that we are 
apt to isolate the present from the past, and to look upon the teachings of 
history as we do upon the old Mythological Fables, or upon some ascetic 
precept gravely uttered, but illustrated by no example. Here, then, may 
be seen the superiority of biography over history. The facts of the latter 
are too often but dimly seen, and then appear disconnected and alone; its 
results seem unfounded, and at variance with their causes; and its exam- 
ples monstrous, or too impracticable for imitation! It thus becomes the 
ivory gate, through which ‘‘ falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia Manes.” But, 
in the former, and especially in the biography of persons still living, motive 
and action, cause and effect, are all placed in near proximity, and their 
connections with each other seem evident and natural. The teachings it 
gives are to the point—plain, practical. It discourses of men in their indi- 
vidual capacities, and holds up to view for individual imitation, such ex- 
amples of excellence as may be imitated and equalled, or even excelled, 
pointing out at the same time, to all who are desirous of learning, the steps 
by which others have ascended to the temple of fame. 

But it is only in a country like our own, where there are no titled, no proud 
nor privileged nobility; where the gov _uent is administered on republi- 
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can principles, and for the benefit of the whole people; where the highest 
posts of honor and trust are open to all, and where merit alone lays claim 
to distinction and honor, that the biography of distinguished individuals 
can be interesting and useful to the people in an eminent degree ; and it is, 
therefore, with a view not only of interesting some of the readers of the 
Democratic Review, but also of benefiting the young men of our country, 
that we now present a short biographical sketch of the Hon. Josuva A. 
Lowe t, late representative in Congress from Maine. 

The ancestors of Mr. L. emigrated from Bristol, England, and settled in 
Newbury, Mass., in 1639. Their names were Richard and John Lowell, 
brothers, and Percival Lowell, their nephew; and it is believed, that 
from these three all those bearing the name in this country originated. 
Mr. L.’s grandfather, Reuben Lowell, who, in 1755, at the age of 18, en- 
listed with Col. Moses Titcomb, and took part in the celebrated expedition 
against the French and Indians, at Crown Point, was one of five brothers 
born in Newbury, two of whom remained in Massachusetts, and three re- 
moved to the district of Maine.’ Several of the descendants of those who re- 
mained in Massachusetts, were educated at Harvard College, and became 
distinguished in the pulpit and at the bar. Two had the honor of LL.D. 
conferred on them by that institution. One was elected by Congress in 

782, a Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals, under the Articles of Confed- 
deste and was subsequently appointed Judge of the U. S. District Court, 
under the Constitution, which office he held until near the time of his 
decease. He was succeeded by Judge Davis, in 1801, who pronounced his 
predecessor “ an ornament of his profession, and the delight of every friend 
and admirer of virtue, genius and intelligence.” One was a clergyman in 
Newbury, another in Boston; and the Lowell Institute, and the city of 
Lowell, will remain lasting monuments of the learning, science and munifi- 
cence of those who bear the name. Of the three brothers who removed to 
the district of Maine, one settled in Windham, one in Bath or Wiscasset, 
and one, Reuben, in ‘‘ Sandy River Plantation,” now Farmington, in 
which town, and the adjoining one, Chesterville, he resided till his decease 
in 1827, aged about 90. He had five sons, viz., Rosamus, Joshua B., 
Reuben, Samuel and John; the last four of whom settled in Farmington 
and Chesterville, where they became respectable, intelligent and independ- 
ent farmers, and reared large families of children, who are now settled in 
different parts of the country. Rosamus, the eldest, removed to Thomas- 
ton about the year 1784, where he purchased a tract of land, on which he 
made a farm, where he continued to reside until his decease in 1829, aged 
69. He was universally esteemed and respected by all who knew him for 
his integrity, benevolence and generosity. He was the father of twelve 
children, three of whom died in infancy. Of the survivors, eight sons and 
one daughter, Reuben studied divinity, and shortly after entering on his 
ministerial labors, died in Amesbury, Mass., in 1812. Rosamus K. was 
fitted for the ministry, and by dilligent application and hard study, became 
a thorough and excellent scholar, but was induced by feeble he: alth to aban- 
don his literary pursuits, and engage in trade. He died in Farmington, in 
1837. Hannah; (whose husband, Capt. Ebenezer Childs, was an officer in 
the war of 1812,) died in 1834. Charles is a lawyer, in the practice of his 
profession in Ellsworth, Me. Archibald C. settled in Sheffield, N. B., and 
engaged in the timber and lumber trade, where he died in 1841. Josiah 
I. is a clergyman in Onondaga county, N. Y. Joshua A. is a lawyer in 
East Machias, Me. Henry C. isa lawyer in Thomaston, Me., and Simeon 
B, is a clergyman in Whitneyville, Me. They are all industrious, ener- 
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getic and successful in their professions ; but our present business is to give 
a sketch of him whose name is placed at the head of this article. 

Josnua A. Lowe. was born in Thomaston, Me., March 20, 1801, and 
is, therefore, at the present time, 47 years of age. He lived at home en- 
gaged i in agriculture, with his brothers, on his father’s farm, until the fall 
of 1819. During that period, he had no advantages for obtaining an edu- 

cation, except the privilege of attending a town school three months in the 
year; but he always employed his leisure hours in study and self-instruc- 
tion. When 18 years of age, he ‘‘ bought his time” of his father, and with 
his pack on his back, went out into the world to seek his fortune. From 
1819 to 1822, he was engaged principally in teaching school and in private 
study; during which time he obtained a very accurate knowledge of the 
principal English studies, the higher branches of mathematics, and the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

In the spring of 1822, he commenced the study of law in the office of 
Hon. Nathan Cutler, of F armington, Me., and continued the study of that 
science in the offices of Hon. John Ruggles, of Thomaston, Me., Hon. John 
Dickinson, of East Machias, Me, and Hon. Isaac McConihe, of Troy, N. Y., 
until his admission as an Attorney of the C. C. Pleas at the September 
term at Machias, Me., 1826. At the June term S. J. Court at Machias, 
1829, he was admitted an Attorney of that court. In 1831 he was admit- 
ted a Counsellor of that court. At the May term, 1836, of the U. 8. Cir- 
cuit Court at Portland, Me., he was admitted an attorney and counsellor of 
that court; and in January, 1840, he was admitted an Attorney and 
Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United States at Washington. 

After his admission as an attorney in 1826, he settled in East Machias, 
a beautiful and flourishing village on the East Machias River, in the county 
of Washington, Me., where he continued to reside. 

Mr. Lowell has now been engaged in the practice of his profession for a 
period of twenty-two years, during which time he has established a charac- 
ter for industry, integrity and ability, highly creditable to himself and the 
bar, of which he is a member. Although residing in the extreme eastern 
section of the state, Mr. L. has occasionally had the honor of being employed 
against some of the most distinguished lawyers in the state. In his profes- 
sional contests with those men, he has displayed a clearness of perception, 
a depth of law learning, and a power of argument, which have commanded 
the respect of all who heard him. Having | been accustomed from his youth 
to rely on his own energies and on his own efforts for success, possessing 
one of the best law libraries in the state, with a well disciplined mind, a re- 
tentive memory, and habits of untiring industry, he could not fail to attain 
a high standing at the bar; and perhaps it is not too much to say, that among 
his professional brethren of his own age, he has few equals and no superior 
in the state. 

Mr. L.’s professional pursuits have been occasionally interrupted by the 
calls of his political friends, who have from time to time elected him a re- 
presentative in the state and national legislatures. 

At the September election, in 1831, “he was chosen by the Democratic 
electors of the East Machias District, a representative in the state legisla- 
ture. He took his seat at the commencement of the session, in January, 
1832, that being the first session at Augusta, the present seat of government. 
He was re- -elected, and served during, the following year. He was again 
elected for 1835, and again for 1837. 

During the session of 1833, he introduced and advocated a bill to 
secure to witnesses freedom of opinion in matters of religion. The report 
on that subject, drawn up by Mr. L., was extensively circulated, and greatly 
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commended by the public press. At the same session he took a conspicuous 
part in the debate on the resolutions in relation to the position of South Ca- 
rolina. In that debate, he illustrated the Democratic doctrine of State- 
rights, and exposed the injustice and inequality of the protective tariff 
system, and the evils of the Federal doctrine of consolidation. 

In the session of 1835, the Hon. John Holmes, who had been for many 
years a member of the Senate of the United States, became a representative 
in the legislature of his own state. ‘The Democratic members of a preceding 
legislature, Mr. L. being one of them, had passed certain resolutions of in- 
struction to the senators from that state, which gave great offence to Mr. 
Holmes, and were the exciting cause of his election to the legislature after 
the expiration of his term in the senate, and of his subsequent course in the 
legislature. On taking his seat, he immediately introduced certain orders, 
condemnatory of the administration in its action upon the north-eastern 
boundary question, which were printed, and a day assigned for their consi- 
deration. The people came from al! parts of Maine, and from many parts 
of New-England, to listen to the powerful eloquence and brilliant wit of one 
whose fame was at least co-extensive with the Union. He denounced the 
national and state administrations in no measured terms, and received great 
applause from his political friends. Mr. Lowell replied to Mr. H. ina 
speech of much power and great severity, in which he not only successfully 
defended the administration, but carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
by attacking and exposing his assailant. It has been remarked that this 
was the only time Mr. H. was ever known to take offence at any thing said 
in debate, or to retain any unkind feelings for his antagonist after the de- 
bate had been closed. 

He, however, became reconciled to Mr. L., when they met in the legis- 
lature of 1837, and they ever after continued on terms of friendship. They 
were both appointed members of the committee on the north-east boundary 
question. Messrs. Holmes, Lowell and Hon. Samuel P. Benson, of 
Winthrop, were appointed a sub-committee, to prepare a report and resolu- 
tions on the subject, and they performed that service in a manner creditable 
to themselves and to the state. 

At the same session, Mr. L. advocated the constitutional right of citizens 
residing in plantations or unincorporated places within a representative dis- 
trict, to vote for state officers, in any adjoining town within the district. He 
also advocated the bill for the admission, on examination, of all persons of 
good moral character and suitable literary, scientific and legal attainments, 
to practice as attorneys and counsellors at law, without regard to the man- 
ner in which they may have been educated, or the term of years they may 
have studied. He also advocated an amendment of the constitution, so as 
to limit the tenure of judicial officers. He was at all times a zealous advo- 
cate for the protection and settlement of our public domain, for the education 
of the youth of the country, and the improvement of our common schools 
and other institutions of learning. 

But we now find Mr. L. occupying a broader and more extensive field of 
usefulness. 

In July, 1838, he was nominated as the Democratic candidate for con- 
gress, in the Hancock and Washington district, and though opposed with 
great violence and the most base and wicked means, he was elected in the 
September following, over the Hon. Joseph C. Noyes, then a member and 
candidate for re-election, by about 400 majority. 

Mr. Lowell took his seat in congress at the commencement of the first 
session of the 26th Congress, in December, 1839, and entered on his official 
duties with the determination to discharge them with fidelity, and with a 
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single eye to the public good. He had been nominated and elected without 
bargain, intrigue or solicitation, and was therefore free to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of patriotism and judgment. 

The duties of M. C. from this district are very complicated, laborious 
and perplexing. They were peculiarly so during the session of the 26th 
Congress. 

The people of Hancock and Washington are more extensively engaged 
in the fisheries than any other district in the United States. The protection of 
the rights and interests of that portion of our fellow-citizens, therefore, requir- 
ed and received much of his attention, At an early period in the session, 
Mr. L. introduced a resolution, calling on the President and heads of depart- 
ments, to communicate to the House all the information in their possession 
in relation to the seizure and condemnation of the American fishing ves- 
sels by the British authorities. The call was promptly responded to by the 
Executive—the information communicated to the House—and on Mr. L.’s 
motion, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and printed. 
Through the influence of Mr. L., the subject was thoroughly investigated, 
and one of our sloops-of-war, (the Preble,) stationed by the President on 
the eastern coast for the protection of our fishing vessels. The presence 
of an American armed ship on the fishing banks, effectually restrained the 
British authorities in their acts of violence and outrage. 

His efforts were also unceasing in behalf of our seamen, our ship builders 
and ship owners. 

Among Mr. L.’s other labors, the surviving officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution, the widows of deceased officers and soldiers of the Revolution, 
and the wounded and invalid officers and soldiers of the last war, came in 
for their share; and although he failed of obtaining the desired relief in 
some instances, yet many individuals within his district, and some of them 
poor, aged and infirm widows, can, and do bear grateful testimony to his 
successful efforts in their behalf. 

Mr. Lowell being a young man, and a new member, did not participate 
in the debates which took place in Congress during the first five months. 
He made his first speech in Congress in May, 1840, on the Independent 
Treasury bill, ‘that great measure of safety and deliv erance,” in reply to 
Mr. Cushing, of Mass., who had opened the debate on the part of the oppo- 
sition, and occupied the greater part of three days. Mr. Lowell foliowed, 
opening the debate on the democratic side, and in reply to Mr. C., ina 
speech which occupied four hours in the delivery. It was published in the 
principal democratic journals and in pamphlet form, and at once raised its 
author to a high rank, as a ready and able debator. Among the communi- 
cations bestowed upon it by the public press, are the following. The 
Globe said “it fully justified the strong expressions of approbation with 
which it was met by the democratic members of the House on its delivery.” 
The New-York Evening Post said it displayed “all the true qualities of 
the statesman.” And the Augusta Age and Bangor Democrat pronounced 
it “‘ strong in the logic of facts. and fizures—enlivened by interesting and 
happy illustrations—full of the right doctrines, rightly expressed—and ex- 
cellent, both in matter and manner.” We have only space for the follow- 
ing brief extracts. He thus describes the suspension of specie payments, 
which took place in May, 1837: 


“The Bank of England, the United States Bank, and the state banks, having 
swelled the expansion of credits and eirculation until they could not be inflated any 
further, it became necessary to commence the work of contraction. As the Bank 
of England was the first to expand, so it was the first to contract the circulation. 
This it commenced on the 7th of March, 1837, and within nine months reduced 
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its loans -£7,852,000. It increased its specie in the meantime £4,124,000. This 
amount of specie being withdrawn from circulation, the contraction amounted to 
near £12,000,000. 

“The shock was soon felt in this country, and was followed by an immediate 
suspension on the part of the United States Bank and the state banks throughout 
the Union. 

“ With about thirty-eight millions of specie in their vaults, one hundred and 
forty-nine millions of bank notes in circulation, one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions of deposites, near forty millions of which was the property of the govern- 
ment, they had increased their loans and discounts to five hundred and twenty-five 
millions of dollars. And in this situation, at peace with the world, aided and en- 
couraged by the government, and in a time of universal prosperity, they closed their 
doors against the people and the government of the people’s choice, and set all law 
and authority at defiance! They thus deliberately separated themselves from the 
government and the people—dissolved the connection by their own voluntary act 
—and, but for the expedient of issuing treasury notes, would literally have stepped 
the wheels of government. 

“ The question now arises, shall this connection be renewed, or the separation 
continue, and be made perpetual by law? It is a great question. Shall this bea 
government of the banks or a government of the people? Are the American 
people capable of self-government? Shall we be governed by men—by free, in- 
telligent, reasonable, intellectual beings, who have souls to save—chosen by the 
people, from among the people, to transact the people’s business, and accountable 
to the people, or by corporations, unknown to the constitution, possessing neither 
soul nor body, and being under no responsibility or accountability te any power, 
here or elsewhere? For myself and my constituents, I cannot hesitate or doubt 
as tothe answer. Let the separation continue, and be made perpetual, by all con- 
stitutional measures.” 


The whig orators in the House had denounced the policy and measures 
of the administration in strong terms of condemnation. They said ‘‘ the 
country was in an unexampled state of depression ; that it was bleeding at 
every pore; that every limb of almost every man, woman and child in the 
land was paralyzed by oppression, and that the nation was crying out for 


relief.” 
In answer to these panic speeches which were made in Congress, and 


circulated over the entire country, Mr. Lowell said, 


“ The shrill cry of distress which so often salutes our ear, comes not from the 
poor, the destitute, and the suffering. It comes from those gentlemen who are 
connected with, and have the control of, the nine hundred banks and branches in 
this country ; from bank presidents, bank directors, and bank dependants, and their 
political associates, who desire to overthrow the administration. It comes from 
the whig merchants in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and other large cities, 
who ride in their carriages, drawn by gay horses, surrounded by rich equipage, 
who live in marble palaces, furnished in the most splendid and magnificent style, 
who fare sumptuously every day. sitting down at tables which groan under the 
weight of luxuries and the dainties of the season; and while partaaing of rich 
viands, and sipping old and choice wines, they will mourn over the hardness of 
the times, the pressure in the money market, the distress which prevails in the 
country, and the folly, extravagance, corruption and madness of the present admin- 
istration. 

“Such men cannot be pleased, while the government is administered on demo- 
cratic principles. Though the administration were as pure as the angels in 
Heaven, it could not command their approbation. They could not be saisfied. 
Like the horse leech’s daughters, they would cry, ‘ give, give,’ and never say 
enough. 

“ In the judgment of a certain party, this country has been ruined many times 
within the last forty years. They considered it ruined, and the institutions of re- 
ligions overthrown, when Thomas Jefierson was elected President—ruined again, 
when James Madison was elected—ruined when the embargo, non-intercourse, 
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and non-importation acts were passed—ruined when war was declared against 
Great Britain for the protection of our rights on the high seas—ruined when Gen- 
eral Jackson was elected President—when he vetoed the bill to re-charter the 
United States Bank—again when the deposites were removed—when the specie 
circular was issued—when Mr. Van Buren was elected President—and is about 
to be ruined again, by the passage of the bill now under consideration; and not- 
withstanding it has been so frequently ruined, [ most seriously and solemnly be- 
lieve it is still the best country on the globe, with the best people, and the best gov- 
ernment. With all this distress and ruin, we have gone on from prospering to 
prosper-—enlarged our borders until they extend from the Canadas to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific—have increased in population and 
wealth— erected institutions of learning and religion throughout the land—and es- 
tablished a gallant navy, which commands the respect and admiration of the world. 

“ We have increased our power by land and water, until our commerce whitens 
every ocean, and our star-spangled banner waves triumphant in every clime.’ 


Mr. Cushing had alluded to England—to her power and greatness, and 
the wisdom of her policy. Mr. Lowell replied to that allusion near the 
close of his speech as follows : 


‘‘ Shall our eyes be dazzled by British splendor, and blinded by British glory, to 
imitate her policy, which, to say nothing of poor, oppressed, and ruined ILretand, 
has reduced nearly one half of the people of England and Wales to poverty and 
wretchedness; which has spread pauperism, disease and crime throughout her 
dominions ; and which has reduced ove hundred and thirty millions of people in 
India from freedom, and the ownership of fee simple estates, to poverty, servitude, 
and death by starvation, at the rate of half a million per year? Are such the 
fruits of her paper system ? 

“Tf such are the fruits of this paper money, or bank note system, in England, 
we envy not her wealth, her glory, or her splendor. We boast not of such eviden- 
ces of national greatuess. But we may well indulge a just pride, that. while we 
do not possess her power, her wealth, her splendor, we are at least free from the 
wretchedness and misery which pervade her dominions; and we may content 
ourselves with the reflection that there is no monument of national greatness so 
permanent, so honorable, so glorious, as a well-fed, well-clothed, well-lod, ged, well-edu- 


cated, and happy PEOPLE.” 


Mr. L. had, during the time he had been in Congress, had favorable op- 
portunities of becoming intimately acquainted with Mr. Van Buren, and 
had formed an exalted estimate of his talents and patriotism. Thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of democracy, cordially approving the measures 
of the administration, and warmly attached to Mr. Van Buren, personally, 
on account of his manly virtues and gentlemanly deportment, he devoted 
several months immediately preceding the presidential election in 1840, to 
travelling through the eastern section of the state, and addressing the people 
in favor of his re-election. 

In November of that year, Mr. L. was re-elected to the House, having 
been defeated on the first trial in September, in a district so equally divided, 
that his immediate predecessor was a Whig, and this too, during the ‘ hard- 
cider” and “ log-cabin’’ excitement of 1840, and at an election held on the 
day of the presidential election ; he was, if we mistake not, the only Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress, in a doubtful district, who obtained a re-elec- 
tion that year in any part of the United States. 

The whig party having obtained a majority in the state legislature, in 
February, 1841, passed ‘certain resolutions, entitled ‘ Resolves in relation 
to the currency,” setting forth the whig doctrines of that day, on the inde- 
pendent treasury law, a national bank, protective tariff, and a distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, and concluded by requesting *‘ our 
senators and representatives in Congress to vote for any bill or proposition 
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now before Congress, calculated to carry into effect the principles contained 
in the foregoing resolutions, and to introduce and support such measures as 
shall accomplish the same object, if not now before Congress.” 

A copy of the resolutions was transmitted by the governor to each of the 
senators and representatives from Maine; and on the 27th of the same 
month, Mr. L. addressed a letter to the legislature, acknowledging the 
receipt of the resolves, and assigning his reasons for not complying with 
their request. A copy was enclosed to the President of the Senate, and 
another to the Speaker of the House. The letter was received, and read 
in each branch of the legislature, but they refused to print it! 

The New-Bedford Register, in speaking of the resolutions and the 


answer, among other things, said, 


“ The letter of Mr. Lowell, though highly respectful in its language and tone, is 
a scorching production, and besides utterly demolishing the positions of the legis- 
lature, must have called up before the minds of the F ederalists some reminiscences 
of a character rather unpleasant. The feds., as might have been expected, refused 
to print the letter, though a state paper to all intents and purposes; and we do not 
much wonder that they did. Men, in their sober senses, are not fond of cutting 


their own throats.” 


One of the resolutions denounced the independent treasury system as 
‘against the genius of our free institutions.’ ‘The following is a brief 
extract from his letter, in answer to it: 


* Nor can I agree with you that the independent treasury system is ‘ against the 
genius of our free institutions ;’ but, on the contrary, while I consider the pro- 
posed substitute against the genius of our free institutions, and wholly unwarranted 
by the constitution, 1 am clearly ef opinion that the independent treasury system 
is in strict accordance with ‘the genius of our free institutions.’ 

“ The genius of our free institutions consist in the principles of liberty, equality 
and justice: and in the virtue and intelligence of the people, and their capacity for 
self-government. In what respect is the independent treasury system opposed to 
those principles and those qualities? Does it deprive any man of his lawful and 
constitutional freedom? Does it subject one man or one class of men to duties, 
burdens and liabilities from which others are exempt? Does it confer favors or 
privileges on one man or set of men which it withholds from others? Does it do 
injustice to any, or withhold justice from any portion of our fellow-citizens? Is not 
the system founded on the integrity, the virtue and the intelligence of the people, 
and their capacity for self-government? It is based on the principle ,that it is better 
to be governed by MEN, by free, entelligent, reasonable, intellectual beings, who have 
souls to save, who are chosen by the people, from among the people, to transact the 
people’s business, and accountable to the people and to the laws of the country, than 
by conPoRATIONS unknown to the constitution, possessing neither soul nor body, and 
being under no responsibility or accountability to any power here or elsewhere. 
Such being my views of the independent treasury system, and the substitute which 
you propose for it, | most respectfully dissent from the views you have expressed 


in relation to them.” 


At the time Lord Ashburton came to this country, in 1842, as special 
minister from Great Britain, Mr, Lowell obtained information, satisfactory 
to himself, that a system of measures had been concerted and put in opera- 
tion, for the purpose of suppressing the true voice of the people of Maine, 
and manufacturing a public opinion favorable to a surrender to Great Bri- 
tain of a large portion of the territory of the state—that a part of the ina- 
chinery was to be brought to bear on the state legislature and the commis- 
sioners of Maine—a part on the senators and representatives in Congress— 
and that the tone of the public press in Maine was to be so far corrected as 
to pacify the people, and indace them to yield a large portion of their terri- 


tory. 
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In this state of things, Mr. Lowell declined the honor of an introduction 
to his lordship, until he should have had an opportunity to make a speech on 
our relations with Great Britain. He improved the opportunity soon after 
afforded in the debate on the army appropriation bill, in the House of Re- 
presentatives, May 30, 1842, in a speech of great power, in behalf of assert- 
ing and maintaining our just rights at all hazards, and against yielding to 
the unfounded claims and unjust pretensions of Great Britain. It was 
highly complimented by several of the most distinguished members of Con- 
gress, was printed in pamphlet form, and favorably noticed by the Globe, 
the Spectator, the Index and other leading democratic journals; but his ar- 
guments and warnings were unavailing against the machinery which had 
been put in operation to dismember the state, and to sacrifice a portion of 
our territory for the gratification of British cupidity. 

Mr. L. next addressed the House on the subject of our commercial re- 
letions with Great Britain, in a speech upon the following resolution, 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, viz. : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby re- 
quested to enter into negotiations with the British Government, for the purpose 
of effecting a permanent, equitable, and just conventional arrangement of the 
commerce between the United States and the British Colonies in America. 


In this speech he advocated the principles of free trade, on terms of 
equality and reciprocity—successfully defended Gen. Jackson for enter- 
ing into the arrangement of 1830, in relation to the colonial trade—and 
exposed the various violations on the part of the British authorities of the 
spirit, true intent and meaning of the arrangement. Like his other 
speeches, it was “‘ strong in the logic of facts and figures”—contained a 

vast fund of useful information on the subject—and was highly commended 
at the time, as evincing a research and ability both creditable to himself 
and his constituents. 

It is worthy of remark, that during five sessions of Congress, commen- 
cing in December, 1839, and ending in March, 1843, Mr. Lowell, although 
a lawyer by profession, and accustomed to speaking in public, made but 
three regular speeches; and it will be remembered that they were all on 
subjects of great national importance. He seldom addressed the House, 
and never, except from a sense of duty to his constituents and the country ; 
but he always commanded the attention <nd respect of those who heard 
him, and proved himself to be master of the subject under consideration. 

On the 4th of Jan., 1843, Mr. L, addressed a letter to his constituents, 
from his seat in the House, thanking them for their kind and generous 
support at the preceding elections, expressing undiminished confidence in 
the principles and measures of the democratic party, and declining the 
honor of a re-nomination. On this occasion the Globe, and other demo- 
cratic journals, after speaking in high terms of Mr. L., expressed strong 
feelings of regret at “ the retirement of such a man from the councils of 
the nation.” 

In the spring of 1843, Mr. L. retired from the national legislature, and 
resumed the practice of his profession, a practice always laborious and ex- 
tensive, and now rendered more so by a more extended reputation as a 
lawyer and an orator. 

Mr. Lowell was strongly in favor of the nomination of Mr. Van Buren, 
by the National Convention of May, 1844. He considered him better 
qualified for that high office than any other man; that he was entitled to 
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the nomination, because he was defeated in 1840 by a suppression of the 
true voice of the people, and by base and wicked means. He considered it 
due to the man for his talents and virtues; due to the democratic party, a 
large majority of whom were in bis favor; due to the constitution, for the 
preservation of which he had labored with so much constancy and ability ; 
and due to the country, which he had served with a single eye to its pros- 
perity and happiness, that he should be again nominated and elected to the 
presidency. 

Yet when the result of the Convention was known, Mr. L. did not hesi- 
tate to yield his own judgment and preference for the good of the demo- 
cratic cause, and cordially supported the nominee of that Convention. 
During the presidential contest which ensued, he visited nearly all parts of 
Eastern Maine, travelling at his own expense, from forty to fifty miles per 
day, and addressing the “people almost daily for several months. He im- 
pressed on the people, wherever he went, the importance of a constant, 
vigorous and manly support of democratic principles , and of electing men 
to office, who would administer the government in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. The gratification which the success of 
those principles afforded him, was the only compensation which he received 
or desired, for the services rendered and the expenses incurred. 

Nominated by acclamation at the great democratic convention and mass 
meeting of that year in Cherryfield, as a candidate for Elector of President 
and Vice-Pr esident, Mr. L. had the honor of receiving at the election a 
greater number of votes than any other condidate in the state. 

During the following year the Oregon question assumed a very important 
and interesting aspect, which excited the anxiety of our greatest statesmen. 
Mr. L. being fully convinced of the soundness of our title to the territory, 
prepared a lecture on that subject, which he delivered before the Lyceum 
in the city of Bangor, Dec. 30, 1845. It was immediately after published 
in the Bangor Democrat, the editor of which journal very justly remarked, 
that “ it contained more information on the subject than any other one 
paper yet published ; that it deserved a wide circulation among the pec ple ; 
and that it was an able and interesting production, highly creditable to its 
author.” The lecture occupied twelve columns of that paper. 

The following is his statement of the American title, and the pretensions 
of the British Government : 


“ Here, then, are the three branches by which we claim title to the Ore = 
“ First. In our own right, under the discovery of the Columbia by Capt. Gray, 
in 1792, and the exploration of the river by Lewis and Clark, in 1805 and 1806. 


“Second. In right of France, asa part of the Louisiana Territory, under the 


treaty of 1803. 

“Third. In right of Spain, as the first to discover the bay, into which the Colum- 
bia flows, and the principal capes and straits, from Cape Mendocino to latitude 55 
degrees north, under the Florida treaty of 1819. 

« These titles, either of which is valid and conclusive against Great Britain, when 
united, form, in accordance with those laws, customs, usages and principles, here- 
tofore considered obligatory among civilized nations, a most perfect and indispu- 
table title to the jurisdiction of that country—a title so clear and unquestionable as 
to preclude the possibility, that it can be successfully controverted by any nation 
upon earth, on any principle of law, justice or equity. 

* Great Britain first doubted our title, and set up some pretensions of her own 
right, in 1818, immediately after the restoration of the settlement to our own 
Government under the first article of the treaty of Ghent! 

“Her plenipotentiaries first claimed title by virtue of the discoveries of Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1579. To which we answer, that Drake was a pirate, sailing 
without authority, and committing depredations on the Spanish settlements ; that 
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Oxenham, a subordinate officer, who had ventured to imitate his master, was 
taken by the Spaniards, and hanged ; that his punishment was neither unexpected 
or censured in England, as severe—and that Spanish navigators had, in 1543, 
thirty-six years before, examined all the coast which was visited by Drake- 
They next contended that they had a title, by virtue of Capt. Cooke's discoveries 
in 1778, and Lieut. Meares’ voyage to Nootka in 1788. To which we answer, 
that Spanish navigators had discovered and cote cee the whole coast in 1774 and 
1775; that Meares sought in vain to find the Columbia river, and had named the 
cape north of its mouth, ‘Cape Disappointment,’ and the bay itself, ‘ Deception 
Bay,’ in token of his failure to find the object of his search. ‘They next claimed 
title by virtue of the discovery of the river by Capt. Vancouver, in 1792. To 
which we answer, that the river had already been discovered and navigated by 
Capt. Gray; that Vancouver and Broughton received their information from 
Gray; and prove by the journal of Vancouver’s voyage, vol. 2d, pages 41,968, 
388, 393, and 395, that ne was entire ly ignorant of the existence of the river; : 
that it was first discovered by Capt. Gray; that he doubted the information fut- 
nished by Gray, until he had himself visited it, by means of that information, and 
the charis made by Capt. Gray, copies of which Capt. Vancouver procured at 
Nootka Sound. 

‘Failing thus to establish any title by discovery from the ocean, they pretend 
that Alexander Mackenzie had discovered the Columbia from the interior in 1792. 
This was refuted by proving that it was the Tacoutchee or Frazers’ river, and not 
the Columbia, which was visited by Mackenzie, and that he did not cross the 
Rocky Mountains until] May, 1793, a year after the river was discovered and navi- 
gated by Capt. Gray. They then contended that the Columbia was first explored 
from the interior, by Mr. T homps on, an agent of the Northwest Company, prior to, 
or at the same time with Lewis and Clarke. This was refuted by showing that 
Lewis and Clarke reached the Pacific, after exploring the ¢ ‘olumbia from one of 
its sources in the Rocky Mountains, in November, 1805; whereas the party to 
which Mr. Thompson was attached, did not enter the territory drained by the Co- 
lumbia until 1811, six years afterwards, at which time they found the citizens of 
the United States already established at Astoria.” 


The British plenipotentiaries having been driven from all their other pre- 
tensions of title to the territory, as a last resort, set up the claim of a right 
of joint occupancy under the Nootka Sound Convention of 1790, to w hich 
they referred as the Recorp, where their rights were ‘‘ recorded and 
defined.” 

Mr. L. examined the Convention, article by article, and proved most con- 
clusively that there was not a sentence in it, which, by a fair construction, 
could give Great Britain any claim to the sovereignty of the comntry-—-that 
it amounted only to the right to trade with the natives on the coast “ north 
of Nootka Sound’ ’—that, although it granted British subjects aright to par- 
ticipate in the whale fishery, it expressly prohibited them from navigating 
or carrying on their fisheries within the space of ten sea leagues from any 
part of the coast then occupied by Spain—and that the provisions of the 
Convention were temporary in their nature, and dissolved by the war which 
soon after ensued between the two countries. 

He supported himself in these positions by reference to British historians 
of acknowledged authority, showing, beyond all controversy, that such was 
the construction put upon the Convention by British statesmen, both in and 
out of Parliament, at the time of its execution; that the ministry were de- 
nounced by the opposition for the conclusion ‘of a treaty by which they 
gained so little and lost so much; and that it was not pretended by the minis- 
try at the time that they had even secured the right to form settlements for 
the purpose of trade with the natives, except at the north o of Nootka Sound, 
or that the stipulations of the Convention had any regard to the sovereignty 
of the country. 

The following is the conclusion of his lecture : 
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“ Finally, the question returns, what ought our government to do? what meas- 
ures ought we to adopt in relation to the territory ? 

* Let the United States annul and abrogate the agreement for joint occupancy 
without any delay, by giving the twelve months’ notice required by the Convention 
of 1827, and provide immediately for extending the operation of our laws, and 
spreading the protecting folds of our national banner over our citizens in that terri- 
tory. Let this be done prompily and effectually, and thousands upon thousands 
of able bodied American citizens will hasten to settle in the country, and will rally 
around the American standard when once raised there, prepared to defend the 
national rights and honor. 

“Let our government speak in manly and decided tones to Great Britain—and 
in the language of the venerable American statesman, now no more, ‘ask nothing 
that is not clearly right, and submit to nothing that is wrong.’ Tell her our citi- 
zens are MEN, ‘ who their duties know, but know their rights, and knowing. dare 
muintain.’ ‘Tell her we desire peace with all nations, and will cultivate and strive 
to preserve it by all just and honorable means, but that we will maintain our na- 
tional rights at all hazards. Such should be the language addressed to her, and 
that language should be followed up by corresponding action, and by the necessary 
measures for the maintenance of our rights. 

*‘ Sucha course, so far from involving the country in war, is the surest way to 
preserve peace ; and the history of nations, as well as the experience of individu- 
als, will support me in that assertion. While the party, who asserts his rights in 
a civil and manly way, and uses the necessary means to maintain them, will 
always be respected and seldom assailed—he who suffers himself to be insulted, 
and his rights invaded with impunity, will be constantly exposed to injury and 
insult. 

“But should war unfortunately grow out of this question, Great Britain must 
Wage it againstus. It must be an aggressive and an unjust war on her part—a 
war for the support of an unfounded claim—a war against a people speaking her 
own language, and nearly allied to her by birth—a war against a people whose 
friendship is of immense value to her, and whose courage and power place them 
among the first nations of the earth; while the United States, on their part, stand- 
ing on the broad principles of trvth and justice, asking nothing that is not clearly 
right, will be engaged in defending the integrity of the Empire. In such a con- 
test our people would be united, and if united, could not fail to be successful. 


‘¢¢ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.’ 
“While, therefore, we should deprecate the evils of war, and cultivate peace and 
a good understanding with all nations, we ought never to forget, that there is no 


greater calamity which can befall any people, than that of national degradation and 
disgrace.” 


Mr. L. is not only a lawyer and a statesman, but also a scientific and prac- 
tical farmer. He is ardently attached to agricultural pursuits, and devotes 
all his leisure time to the cultivation of his farm. 

We have thus followed Mr. Lowell from his parental home and the stu- 
dent’s garret, the school-room, the lawyer’s office, the court house, and to 
the halls of legislation, of both our state and national governments. We 
have found him the artificer of his own fortune, self-instructed, self-disci- 
plined, unaided by rich friends, sustaining himself by his own industry, and 
relying on his own energies for success. Yet he has ever proved equal 
to the task before him, and competent and faithful in discharging the duties 
of every trust which has been committed to him. AJthough uniformly cour- 
teous in his deportment, he is not one of those who truckle to men in power, 
or “‘ bend the pliant hinges of the knee where thrift may follow fawning.” 
He has, we believe, never been the recipient of executive patronage, although 
possessing talents and a scope of intellect which qualify him for any place 
within the executive gift; but he has obtained a strong hold on the affec- 
tions of the people, who have always hitherto given him their cordial sup- 
port. He has been faithful to them—they will be true to him. 














































Financial and Commercial Review. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


A matertat change has taken place during the month in the aspect of financial affairs, 
as influenced by the state of our political relations with Mexico. The sudden appearance 
of a treaty of peace, of doubtful origin, through an unauthorized negotiator, and its rati- 
ication by the Senate, is an anomaly in the history of diplomacy. Yet, as it holds out the 
prospect of a peace which may define the limits of the national debt, and greatly curtail 
those government demands for money, which were beginning to be onerous, it had a 
very beneficial effect upen financial affairs) Should Mexican faith prove more reliable on 
this occasion than ever before, the state of the national finances will be in the highest 
degree prosperous. The guarantee that Mexico may keep faith, lies simply in the fact 
that the United States have agreed to pay $15,000,000, in annual instalments of $3,000,000 
each, a most wise provision, as how strong soever may be tae elements of revolution re- 
maining in that anarchial country, the government that may exercise power, will, 
for four years at least, have an all-powerful interest in keeping terms with the United 
States. Including the money so to be paid, together with the claims of American citizens 
on Mexico, assumed by the United States hy the treaty, and the arrearages of war expendi- 
ture, bringing home troops, &c., the debt of $45,650,659, which existed December 1, 
1847, will probably swell to $75,000,000, making $57,000,000 as the cost of the Mexican 
war, resulting in the acquisition of a territory equal to one-third of the whole of Mexico. 
If we compare these results with those of the Florida war, which lasted seven years, at 
an expense of $19,000,000, and was productive only of the removal of a few Indians, we 
may well congratulate the country on a consummation so advantageous. It has been con 
tended by eminent pamphleteers, that the war expense must necessarily become onerous, 
because it absorbs that floating capital, which,in a comparatively new country like this, 
is always scarce and valuable. A long continued and lavish expenditure upon any un- 
productive object will necessarily at all times promote financial disorder and general dis- 
tress. A recent example is afforded in the great railroad expenditures of England, by 
which $500,000,000 of floating was turned into fixed capital, which, although more bene- 
ficial ultimately than the waste of war expense, is as severe a drain upon available capital 
while in progress. The years 1833-36, ia the United States, afforded a similar example ; 
but few public works were then completed, but all capital at command was turned into 
real estate, new towns and cities, laying out of streets, &c. &c., while production was 
greatly neglected, and through the agency of a paper mania, the floating capital of the 
country was diminished in the double ratio of enhanced consumption and diminished 
production. This was far more disastrous in its effects than any war, because the blight- 
ing influence extended to all classes, and all branches of production. If eminent writers 
apprehend such serious results to the floating capital of the country, through the invest- 
ment by the government of possibly $100,000,000 in 500,000 square miles of land, rich in 
miueral productions, and commanding the commercial resources of the Pacific ocean, and 
opening a direct intercourse with 500,000,000 of the human race, with whom trade has 
hitherto been comparatively unknown, how is it that they regarded so supinely the 
progress of a general mania of speculation, which resalted, according to the officia 
returns in bankruptcy, in a debt of $440,934,615 due to 1,049,603 individual creditors ? 
Inasmuch as that a vast amount of debt was settled without the intervention of the courts, 
it may be estimated that at least $660,000,000 was due 1,500,000 creditors. How vast an 
amount of the floating capital of the country must have been consumed in the credit ope- 
rations, by means of which, the extravagant speculations and wild enterprises of those 
years were conducted! Yet, the disastrous results that attended the inevitable ultimate 
exhaustion, were ascribed to the “specie circular,” “ government war upon the bank,” 
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* official hostility to commerce,” by those who can now plainly see in a moderate govern- 
ment expenditure for national defence, the evil of exhausting the floating capital of the 
country. Another and a more insidious means of reducing the capital of the country, 
which on all sides is allowed to consist of the proceeds of industry only, has been that 
national policy which has resulted in making the products of four-fifths of the people val- 
ueless, in order to “ protect” the produce of machines, and a smal! minority of artizans. 
The general interests of the Union are agricultural, that is to say, a large majority of the 
people are agriculturalists, Yet of those agriculturalists, the industry of a small propor- 
tion only has served to supply with farm produce all the wants of all other classes. The 
products of the labor of the remaining agriculturalists, which ought to constitute an annual 
large addition to the floating capitel of the country, has been, through the policy of the gov- 
ernment in discouraging a foreign market, rendered valueless. The industry of millions of 
people has been annually lost to the country, because its produce could not be made avail- 
able by exchange. The experience of the past year has shown that the floating capital of 
the country may, bya liberal commercial policy, be annually increased by a sum equal to 
the whole cost of tne Mexican war. In fact, the tariff of 1846 has; in one year, yielded 
the means of conquering Mexico, and adding half its territory to our domain, without di- 
minishing the floating capital of the country. As an indication of this, we may take from 
official tables the leading items of export during the years 1846 and 1847, as follows: 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS, 1846 AND 1847. 


Prodacts of Other Manufac- Total. 
The Sea. The Forest. Provisions. Breadstuffs. Agricult’e. tures, &c. 
1845.....22--4 507,124 6,550,421 3,870,149 9,810,508 62,729,203 12,832,571 99,299,776 
J eee 3,453,398 6,807,248 4,946,971 19,627,020 54,253,520 13,453,736 102,141,893 
-.-2,408,033 5,996,073 8,372,612 57,583,661 63,202,044 11,713,260 150,637,464 


Decrease, 1847 .. 
Increase “ ..14,635 


The year 1845 was an average one for the exportation of food, althongh the United 
States produced a surplus far above its own wants. The circumstances of Europe growing 
mostly out of the government measures in England, having avowedly in view the design 
of placing a larger amount of necessaries within the reach cf the people at large, being 
aided by the railroad expenditure, which enabled the people to purchase more freely at 
a moment when the relaxation of the commercial laws facilitated the purchase, called 
into action the produce of the United States. As we have said, inasmuch as a large pro- 
portion of farm produce could find no market at home, it was as useless as national float- 
ing capital as if expended in feeding an army; grain rotting in barns or in the field, be- 
cause not worth the cost of harvesting, is no more capital than the uncultivated meadow. 
The moment, however, that a foreign outlet presented itself, and that grain could be ex- 
changed for goods and specie, the value of the quantity so exchanged immediately became 
a positive addition to the national capital, and this for two years, as seen above, has been 
more than $63,000,000, of which more than $23,000,000 has poured into circulation in the 
shape of newly coined money. 

It is not alone in this actual increase of capital that the country has been benefited, but 
the financial operations of the government, by separating the funds of the government 
from those of the banks, have eminently tended to retard the growth of that speculative 
spirit, which, on all former occasions, has certainly attended and followed a prosperous 
export trade and a large influx of specie. Since the peace of 1815, every ten years has 
witnessed a financial and commercial revulsion throughout the commercial world. These, 
have been ascribed to various causes; but the true and only real cause has been the fact, 
that through the increase of confidence that gradually revives after the occurrence 
of a revulsion, the agency of paper credits promotes the consumption of fluating capital 
beyond its production, and when this floating capital, which is the instrument by 
which alone all business activity can be maintained, becomes scarce, all trades become 
paralyzed, stagnation ensues, until economy and industry have again supplied all descrip- 
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tions of goods and produce in abundance, and the export of the surplus of these has re- 
turned goods and money into the country, to make up the assortment, and increase the 
availability of the whole. The United States have recovered long since from the disas- 
trous revulsion of 1836-37, and the amount of circulating capital in the country is far 
greater in proportion to its business wants than ever before. This is indicated in many 
ways, more particularly by the good prices which state and company securities command, 
notwithstanding the great multiplication of the quantities held in this country. In New- 
England alone, since 1836, there has been invested in railroads, 251 miles in length, 
$35,902,355 ; in New-York, near $25,000,000 ; in other states as much more, making near 
$90,000,000, in addition to the increase of all the other stocks held at home ; and yet withia 
three years a national debt of $45,000,000, and with $16,000,000 more authorised, 
commands over par for a six per cent. stock, and all held in this country. The amount 
of public and company stocks new held in the Union, is probably $200,000,000 more than 
in 1836, aud there is no speculation, nor are the markets seemingly overburdened. This 
affords a strong indication of the accumulation of capital. 

The reason that with this rapid increase of means speculation has not revived to check 
accumulation and promote the dissipation of a portion of the capital is, that the machinery 
by which speculations were formerly engendered and promoted, viz: the late National 
Bank, with its affiliated institutions, together with other banks, to the amount of 
$200,000,000, failed, and went out of existence. As an indication of the rapid manner in 
which circulating capital was exhausted in the speculative years, 1831-6, we may take the 


number of houses built in the city of New-York, for nine years, as follows: 


1827... SEO nes coda 850 
1838... 


1839... .000220674 


If we take the average of the years 1834-7-8-9, at 793, we find the amount more than 
doubled in each of the years 1835-6. In those two years there were 1600 houses extra 
built, which, at an advance cost of only $5000 each, required $8,000,000; but it was not 
alone in building that these sums were expended, grading and laying out of streets, &c., 
absorbed incredible sums, and the means of almost every class of society were taken from 
their regular business and expended in real estate. By this competition for that descrip- 
tion of property, thé value was run up in the city from $123,249,280, in 1834, to 
$233,742,303, in 1836; and in the state from $347,608,841, in 1834, to $541,452,060, in 
1836. This was one of many ways in which the people spent their money and means, 
and when those means were exhausted, it was no wonder that they were poor. A curious 
illustration of this is in the comparative returns of real and personal estate. 


Real. Personal. 
o gece ee $123,249,280 $63,299,231 
ROM ee ec s RSNA -- - 143,732,425 74,991,278 


1836.... 989,749;909.... sone. s. 000s 75,758,617 


Notwithstanding the enormous rise in prices, personal property did not increase, it 
having been transferred to real estate. Speculations of different descriptions went on all 
over the Union; armies of slaves were marched from the Atlantic states, where they 
were raising their own food and producing cotton, to the new lands of the valley of the 
Mississippi, where they became great consumers on bank credits. In a short time jncre- 
dible amounts of capital had been consumed by those who bad nothing to represent it. 
In the year 1837, real estate, in New-York city, fell $50,000,000 in nominal value; yet the 
pressure was ascribed, not to the fact that the money had been spent, but to the “ specie 
circular.” 

Since that disastrous issue, the production of capital has been much in advance of con- 
sumption. People have economised and continued industrious; the seasons have been fa- 
vorable. Large quantities of all kinds of goods and produce have been produced, and noth- 
ing has checked the still more rapid adyance of the national wealth, but the want of that 
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market for surplas produce, which last year has shown such great results. Hitherto, spec- 

ulation has not shown itself in a manner to promote the general and large expenditure of 
capital upon unavailable objects. It is true that the influence of the tariff of 1842 was to 

cause the investments of large capitals in manafaetories, particularly cotton, woolen and iron, 

and Louisiana sugar estates. ‘Those, for the most part, absorbed a large amount of money 

in buildings and machines, and have been conducted by inexperienced and incompetent 

men in that extravagent manner, which a dependence upon the extraneous aid of the 

government naturally induces, and the results have been ruinous to many. By this 

means, a considerable amount of circulating capital has been diverted from its legitimate 

and economical employments and sunk, and this has been the greatest drain upon the na- 
tional rescurces. Neither this law created mania nor the building of railroads, or the 

construction of ships, which the inordinate rates of freight current last year, stimulated to 

an anusual extent, partook of that wildness of speculation promoted by facilities of credit. 

They were confined mostly to the actual means of the operators. The operation of the 

Independent Treasury, united, perhaps, with the uncertainties growing out of a state of 
war, kept the precious metals, as they arrived in the country, in activity, and prevented 
their accumulation in bank vaults. This had a strong influence in compelling the banks 
to keep their discounts within the circle of strictly business paper, or that which repre- 
sents actually existing property, convertible for the extinguishment of the obligation at its 
maturity. Weapprehend that few or none of the institutions would, if investigated, 
now present the extraordinary state of affairs that was discovered on the examination of 
many of the banks after the disasters of 1839. The late United States Bank, as an exam. 
ple, out of $35,000,000, had more than $28,000,000 loaned “ not on business paper.” The 
Manhattan Bank, one of the leading institutions of the commercial metropolis, out of 
$5,000,000 of resources, had lent less than $700,000 upon business paper, and a consid- 
erable portion of that “‘ business paper” were the kites of the directors. $1,370,048 was 
loaned at long dates, to a few individuals, on stocks and bonds and mortgages. Although 
these two institutions only underwent the investigations of committees, they were not alone 
in the character of the business done. The means thus diverted from proper channels, was 
loaned to men not of themeelves worth anything. They lost and sunk the money in wild 
enterprises, and when it was spent, bankruptcy became apparent. The financial policy 
of the government has eminently tended to retard the return of such 2 state of things, 
and by so doing, has, by preventing hazardous enterprises, saved ‘the circalating capital 
of the country from waste, and promoted its accumulation. Thus far this effect has been 
produced ; but when capital accumulates to a considerable extent, the means of possessing 
it inevitably’ becomes more facile; enterprises are embarked in, and as a speculative spirit 
developes itself, a constantly diminishing caution as to the safety of investments is observ- 
able. Already, throughout the United States, a demand for more credit, both public and 
private, is obse:vable. All descriptions of companies that are in any degree successful, 
manifest a desire to increase their capitals. In our last, we remarked upon the rapid ex- 
tension of bank credits, and the multiplication of bank issues. The ri newed prosecution 
of public works, united with the increase of banking credits, is inevitably to stimulate the 
consumption of capital before production, and while this process is in progress, the highest 
state of prosperity apparently exists. The increase of national capital, which took place 
in the last two years, was scattered over the country, and has enabled the interior to pay 
up well; a fact which, in its turn, promotes a desire to extend credits, which is already 
very perceptible in the rivalry of city dealers. The prospect is, that a season of increased 
traffic and gradual rise of prices on a paper basis is now fairly commenced, in some de- 
gree checked by the operation of the Independent Treasnry, but will probably go on 
until a considerable portion of the capital lately acquired from abroad, in shape of the pre- 
cious metals, is again expended. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Aristocratic Monitor is the appropriate and striking name of a weekly jour- 
val, published by Berford & Co., Broadway, and edited by Chace Barney, Esq., well 
known in our community as a finished scholar and accomplished writer. The paper, as 
its name imports, is given to chronicling the sayings and doings of our aristocratic world. 
What ! cries the indignant republican; do you presume to acknowledge the pretensions 
of an aristocracy in our democratic America? Most assuredly; and there is no place in 
the world better adapted than a country so perfectly free as ours, to allow people the 
innocent diversion of playing at aristocracy if they are so disposed. Let us be under- 
stood ; we confine the word aristocracy ‘to social life, as this lively paper does. Ifa 
journal were started here, not a very probable speculation, to advocate aristocratic prin- 
ciples in a political sense, then we should combat its arguments and denounce its views. 
But in happy America every man and every woman is allowed to make money and 
grow rich, and where’s the use of wealth, if one can’t spend it as he likes? ‘This privi- 
lege will always create a class that exercise influence in social life, and why should not a 
journal, if it can make profit out of it, as the Aristocratic Monitor does, occupy itself 
with the interests, feelings, and pursuits of this class. We have religious, temperance, 
commercial, literary, and we don’t know how many more of all kinds of papers, meant 
to serve the fancies of their various patrons; then why should we not have an aristocratic 
paper,too? This is no doubt what Messrs.{Berford & Co. thought when they established 
it; and conducted with so much tact, taste, and skill by Mr. Barney, it is no marvel 
that its success is so great. We hear its list ran up »y thousands faster than any news- 


paper of modern annals. 


THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Iratian Opera took very unceremonions leave of their New-York patrons some 
three weeks’ since, and serious fears were entertained that, 


“ Like a ship gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity,” 


that we should see no more of these capricious warblers. But such apprehensions have 
been put to flight by the formal announcement tbat, after their temporary sojourn at 
Philadelphia, they will return to their first love, New-York, and renew their melodious 
career amongst us. We await the return of this delightful amusement with ill-disguised 


impatience. 


The Park Tueatre’s spring campaign may be told in words as few and significant, as 
those Cxsar employed to record his Eastern triumph, but with a very different im 
port. “ Veni, vidi, vici,” wrote the Roman conqueror—I came, I saw, and conquered. 
The luckless manager of the Park may as briefly describe the fate of his theatre. 
“Opened, lingered, shut.” The case is a desperate one, evidently. Nothing short of a 


new interior, an improved exterior, with some fresh blood in the old management, can 
restore the ancient fortunes of that once successful establishment. “Alas! poor 


Yorick !” 


Taz Bowery Tueatre.—A sudden resuscitation in the direction of this theatre lately 
attracted our attention. A succession of new pieces, improved scenery, better acting, 
signs on every side of superior order, attention, to say nothing of increased cleanliness : 
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all, in short, announced that a new system, and a new spirit had got possession of this 
favorite establishment. The mystery was explained at once, when the rumor reached 
us that Mr. Hamblin again presided over its destinies. There is no man in this country, 
nor, indeed, out of it, so entirely competent to carry any theatrical enterprize up to the 
highest point of successful experiment, as this well-known person. Having held, for so 
many years, the foremost place in his arduous and honorable profession of tragedian, he 
is necessarily alive to all the exigencies of the stage, and can judge perfectly of the dra- 
matic properties of a play, and the comparative abilities of those who aspire to represent 
it. This is the first requisite of a skilful manager. He has, besides, a qualit, equally 
indispensable, but far more rare in his calling, which cousists in a varied and profound 
knowledge of business in all its ramifications. Punctuality, decision, industry, vigilance, 
in fine, every trait of that sagacious and subtle compound, christened “a man of busi- 
ness,” distinguish him in an eminent degree. Of course, then, his management any- 
where and in anything must be successful. The Bowery Theatre, under his control, has 
always been the best regulated house in the United States. When he held it formerly 
the stock company was the strongest in the country ; and the entertainments he used to 
give the public were the choicest, the most striking, and the most gorgeous ever pro- 
duced in America. His faculties have only ripened with rest, and he 1esumes the direc- 
tion of this theatre with renewed powers, and fresh resolutions to restore its former 
reputation, and bring back its former popularity. There is a striking attribute that out- 
shines all the rest in this great manager’s character, his wonderful courage, which, calm 
in misfortune, is steady in success, and which, across obstacles, difficulties and trials of 
all kinds, never quails, droops, or abandons him. We welcome him back, cordially, to 
the position he should never have left, and we congratulate the public of New-York and 
the patrons of the Bowery, on the resumption by Mr. Hamblin of his managerial robe. 


Tue Gypsizs.—Mr. James Carruthers, in a lecture recently delivered in this city before 
a numerous and highly respectable audience, gave an elaborate exposition of the origin, 
history and characteristics of this strange and outcast race. The lecturer was peculiarly 
happy in his description of their entrance into countries—their social espect, adventures, 
avocations, afd marriage and burial ceremonies. He also gave a graphic account of the 
appearance of their camps in different parts of Europe, and their modes of combating 
civil power; also, their military expeditions, secret wealth and pleasures. Mr. C. concla- 
ded his entertaining lecture by showing how much the Gypsies were dreaded—at times, 
spies, incendiaries and robbers—often expelled, yet as oft bidding defiance to expulsive 
edicts. We trust we shall again have the pleasure of a similar treat from Mr. Carruthers. 
He is young and eloquent. 
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Tue Mysteries AND Misertes or New-Yorx. By Ned Buntline. Berford & Co. 


This work is evidently suggested by the great work of Eugene Sue, and doubtless New- 
York affords as ample material for a soul-stirring romance, as even the great Babylon of 
Europe. Mr. Judson has not sought, like the French author, to weave any peculiar ideas 
into his relation of social life, bat merely to point out the modes and means of vice with 
which a great city always abounds, In relation to one vice, too prevalent, we quote a 
chapter as indicative of the style of the work: 


“ Reader, if you are one of the twenty thousand young clerks who are in this city, there 
is a moral ia this young man’s course and feelings, drawn entire ly for you. Follow him 
through his career, watch him from his first false step to the last, and if you will let 
thought or fancy place you in his position—feeling as he does—knowing his guilt—dread- 
ing an exposure, and the disgrace which it must bring alike on him and those who love 
him, you would never even approach the first fatal misstep, for you would more fear the 
torments of a shamed and buruing conscience, than all the chains or bars which the penal 
law could inflict. 

“You may rob your employers for years in small sums, and perchance do it with a 
cunning an id address which will evade detection ; ; but the ALL-szEING EYr is upon you, 
and man never can inflict the punishment upon you that must come eventually, even in 
life, upon your own hearts. After the first step in crime is taken, it seems as if its 
memory never can be washed away; the devil seems at once to lay a claim upon the 
committer, and thenceforth drags him on and down, until he is plunged into the deepest 
vortex of infamy and misery. Do not commence gambling, for it begets stealing as 
surely as words are begotten and caused by thoughts. There have been more young men 
ruined in this and other cities by gambling than “by any other means, even inte mperance 
included. What more valuable assistant has the gambler than the liquor shop? None! 
Why does each establishment keep the best liquor upon their sideboards, to be drank 
Freely, gratis, by their visitors? Simply becanse if a man drinks freely and addles his 
brain, they can dupe and rob him with less trouble. Beware of them all—they are 
sharks, cruising about the world-sea, and unlike the finny sharks of the ocean they can 
never be gorged. 

“ And yet gambling is legal! ‘ Why, then,’ asks the moral reader, ‘ is it permitted 1’ 
We echo the question. 

“It is pretended that gambling is carried on secretly—that the guardians of the law 
cannot find out where it is doue? If sucha pretence is made, itis false! The writer 
can point to many a ‘ hell’: ithin sight of the City Hall steps. Yes, almost within hearing 
of the Grand Jury, where .aey hold their usual sittings, there are not less than a dozen 
large gambling hells, where citizens and strangers, old men and young, nightly assemble 
to enjoy this enticing and pernicious passion. s 

“ The writer knows that he offends many a one by this open and plain talk, but this 
book is dedicated to the warriors who are sent to battle with vice in every a ve, and it 
is devoted to a good and noble | purpose. Shall he then shrink from his duty because he 
may offend a set of despers 1does—men who are the very combings of society, who have 
no profession save that of genteel robbery? No. He has put his foot on the track, and 
he will ‘hoe his row’ or die. 

“« Let no one, then, who has these things in charge, say that gambling is carried on 
secretly in this city, and that the law cainot touch it, There are establishments here as 
openly kept, and quite as thickly attended, as the free-seat churches. 

“ Who that wears a decent coat was ever refused admittance to No. 3 Park Place, or 
the house directly opposite?’ Who ever was turned away from the Barclay-street hell, 
where o ur Henry Carlton and his gang hold forth, if he had a dollar to lose ? 

‘The recherche establishment ‘of Mr. Pat His’n may be a little more secret, because 
the sons of the elite patronise him; but yet his place is well known to those whose duty 
it is to put those things down. We intend that these persons shall have no excuse, for, if 
nee essary, we will give a listof every gambling establishment in town, from ‘ Butcher 

3ill’s "shop i in the Bowery, up, and then see if it is pretended that gambling is carried on 

‘secretly’—if these worst of law-breakers cannot be hauled over the purifying coals! 
“ We do not mean tosay that the Police, or their ever-stirring and ener getic Chief, are 
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at all in fault in this matter. They are ever busy ; no men connected with the city govern- 
ment have harder work in earning their small, and but too niggardly salaries. But the fault 
is somewhere—it must rest with somebody! Before we are done with this work, we 


will try hard to find out who.” 











Tue Famity anp Scuoot Monitor. 


This is the title of a beautiful and comprehensive educational chart, by James Henry, 
Jr. The only novelty in this production is found in its arrangement of many of the 
leading and jundamental maxims in general education. ~ 

The groundwork of the Chart consists of a Tuscan Portico of four columns, on which 
are inscribed in large letters the great departments of Education, Labor, Government, 
and Virtue. Between the columns are three equal spaces filled with maxims, in Phys- 
ical, Moral, and Intellectual Education, showing at a glance that it is the office of and 
design of right education to develope the powers and faculties in full and harmonious 
proportion. 

We know of no work that, in so few words, and with so little tax upon both time 
and parse. will convey to the popular understanding so clear, accurate and comprehen- 
sive conceptions of a true and philosophical education. The Hon. Horace Mann, in a 
late namber of the Massachusetts Common School Journal, expressed the hope that 
this chart would find a place in every school-house in that ancient and highly-distinguish- 
ed Commonwealth. It has secured similar commendations from many of the enlightened 
friends of education in this and in other states, and we will add our hopes that it will find 
a place and that it will be read and studied, and that the great truths it inculcates will 
tind a practical expression, in every family and school of this state and of the Union. 
Published in his usual style of excellence, by J. H. Colton, 86 Cedar-st., New-York. 























Eva ; on THe Istes or Lire anv Deata. A Historical Romance. By Edward Maturin, 
Esq., author of “Montezuma,” “the Last of the Aztecs,”, “Benjamin the Jew of 


Granada,” etc. 2 vols. Burgess, Stringer & Cu. 






Mr. Maturin is well-known to the literary world as a ripe scholar and distinguished 
writer, and the readers of the Review are already familiar with his productions. The 
Spanish ballads, which we published some time since, were highly prized. The present 
work is a tale of the conquest of Ireland, of the times when the wrongs of that people 
commenced under their English oppressors, whose yoke they have never since been 
able to shake off. The subject has been well-handled, and the historical basis wrought 
into a story of great power and interest by the skill and genius of Mr. Maturin. In the 
number of the Review for Nov., 1846, appeared from the then unpublished sheets of 
the present work, an interesting tale of ‘ Morni and Ethnea, a Legend of St. Columba,” 
which doubtless our readers will remember favorably. Mr. Maturin has high claims to 


the public regard. 




















A Summer 1s Scottanp. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. Harper Brothers. 





This title does not promise much in the way of novelty to the general reader, yet on 
its perusal a great degree of interest is excited, by the clearness with which scenés and 
historical places and buildings are described, fully coming up to the intention of the 
author, as expressed in his preface, of presenting a picture of what occurred in a sum- 


mer’s ramble. 











Tue Bacuetor or THe Acsany. By the author of the Falcon Family. Harper Brothers. 


This is a very lively and interesting novel, got up in a very neat, and exceedingly 
cheap style. 






American Myemotecuny; or Art of Memory, Theoretical and Practical; on the basis 
of the most*recent Discoveries and [mprovements in Europe and America, &c. &c., 
with a Mnemotechnic Dictionary. Pliny Miles. 3d Edition. Wiley & Putnam. 







The ability to remember and call to mind, opportunely, what one has learned in the 
course of his existence, is a matter of the highest importance. In fact, without study, 
research and industry are of but little avail. He who is possessed of a prompt and 
good memory, may make far more available a small stock of information than a person 
without that faculty, with a very considerably greater fund of knowledge. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to strengthen and assist the memory, as it were, multiplies knowledge. 
The art of Mnemotechny has of late years been gradually growing in popular estima- 
tion, and the work of Mr. Miles ander notice, is one of the best treatises upon the 
science, a fact indicated in the sale of three editions. 
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Tue Orntary, Progress, anp Conctusion or THE FLtorrpa War; To which is ap- 
pended a Record of Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates, of 
the United States’ Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, who were killed in battle or died 
of disease, &c. &c. By John T. Sprague, Brevet-Captain eighth regiment United 
States’ Infantry. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New-York. 

This admirably-got-up volume supplies, in a most desirable manner, a remarkable 
passage in our national history, viz.: a seven years’ war, waged against a handful of In- 
dians, at anexpense of near $20,000,000, more than two- thirds ot the debt contracted 
for the conquest of Mexico. Capt. Sprague seems to have brought great industry and 
research to the construction of his history, and the facts seem to be treated with candor 
and judgment. The interest of the narration is well-sustained through the necessarily 
dry details of such a war. The sketches of the bold and daring chiefs, who led and 
sustained a war of seven years against the strength of the Unite d St ites, are of high in- 
terest, and the whole contains matter of much useful information. We find the names 
of young officers who received their first brevets for gallant conduct in Florida, that of 
late have borne the brunt of the Mexican struggle. The book will no doubt meet with 
an exteusive sale. 


A System or Encuisn Versirication ; Containing Rules for the structure of the differ- 
ent kinds of verse. Illustrated by numerous Examples from the best Poets. By Eras- 
tus Everett, A. M. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This little work supplies a grand desideratum, in furnishing a sort of guide to the 
structure of English verse. The author, in his preface, deplores the general ignorance 
that prevails upon this subject, even among those who have consider able literary attain- 


menis, and seeks, by furnishing a text book for the use of the advanced classes in 
schools and colleges, to supply a want, and we think he bas dune so succe ssfully 


OtvenporFr’s New Metuop or Learnine To Reap, Writk, anv Speak THE SpanisH 
Lancuace; With an Appendix, containing a brief, but comprehensive recapitulation of 
the Rules, as well as of all the Verbs, both regular and irregular, &c. &c. By M. Velas- 
quez and P. Simonné, Professors of the Spanish and French Languages. D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. 

The great end deserved celebrity of Professor Ollendorff’s method of teaching the 
French, German, and Italian languages, enables the application of that method to the 
Spanish language to be fully appreciated; the more so, that all elementary treatises on 
that language have been heretofore more or less defective. 


A Repry to Doctor Mitnor’s “End of Religious Controversy,” so far as the Churches 
of the English Communion are concerned. By Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D., LL.D., 
&c. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This rather heated theological discussion has doubtless much interest for a large class 
of the community. The writer is seemingly much aggrieved at the favor shown 


Romanism of late by the English Ministers, and is apparently of the opinion that the 
Maynooth Grant rather gives the Catholics the advantage over the Established Church. 


Tug THousanp anD one Nicuts. Illustrated with 600 beautifu)] designs on wood. In 
12 parts. Harper Brothers, New-York. 
There have been many editions put out of these world-renowned and popular tales; 


but none are equal in style of typography, or beauty and splendor of illustration, to the 
present beautiful edition of the Messrs. Harpers. 


Mavesca’s Orat System or Teacuine Livine Lanevaces. Illustrated by a Practical 
Course of Lessons in the Spanish Language, through the medium of the English. By 
Don Carlos Rabadon, Professor of the Spanish, and Translator of Languages. No. 88 
William-street, New-York. 

To understand the Spanish language, without doubt, has been a most important 
accomplisliment to all. 1t has now become, as it were, a necessity. Recent events on 
this continent have, nationalized Spanish with us. A large namber of citizens is added to 


our comprehensive republic whose language is Spanish only, and the march of events 
will bring our citizens in more immediate contact with at least 20,000,000 persons who 
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use that beautiful language. The method of Don Rabadon is calculated to impart a com- 
etent knowledge with accuracy and facility. We by all means advise its use in attempt- 
ing to master that, perhaps, one of the easiest of European languages. 









Curss ror Winter Eventnes, Containing the Rudiments of the Game, and Elementary 
Analyses of the most Popular Openings, exemplified in Games actually Played by the 
Greatest Masters; including Staunton’s Analysis of the Kings and Queens, Gambit’s 
numerous Positions and Problems of Diagrams, both Original and Selected; and a 
Series of Chess Tales with Illustrations, Engraved from Original Designs: The whole 
Extracted and Transiated from the best sources. By H. R. Agnell. D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. 









The publication of books, like the noble volume before us, on the game of chess, is 
of itself a most gratifying proof of the increasing popularity of the chief of games. 
As its title sets forth, this treatise contains the most complete and practical elementary 
information for the use of those desirous of becoming initiated, and is at the same time 
rich in diagrams of the most celebrated problems of the most renowned players, for the 
use of those more advanced in the science. It isa great error to class chess with ordi- 
nary games of mere recreation. It should be made part of a liberal education. As 
mathematics are tanght in many cases, not with a view to their intrinsic usefulness, but 
for the purpose of disciplining the mind, so ought chess to be cultivated with the same 
object, and we doubt not it might be with equal success. 










Postaumous Works or tue Rev. Taomas Caatmers, D. D., LL.D. Edited by the 
Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Harper Brothers. 


This is the 2d volume of the series, of which we announced the appearance some 
time since, from the prolific press of the Messrs. Harpers. It is the second volume of 
Scripture Readings, of which the number is three. The remaining volumes of the set 
containing other of the much-admired works of this eminent divine. 









Nortu Britisu Review. Leonard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street. 





This periodical is now in the third year of its existence, and has already attained an 
extended circulation, and a most unprecedented degree of popularity, in Great Britain 







and Ireland. 
The great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland led to its establishment. There was no 


journal in the United Kingdom which appeared to meet the necessities of this Anti- 
National-Church agitatiou. Indeed, the revolation caused by the disruption induced a 
new state of things, placing the actors in new positions of observation; nor could they 
give utterance to their new perceptions of State and Church Polity—their new sympa- 
thies—their new emotions, withont some other organ of thought than any then extant. 
Hence the spontaneous agreement of the great master minds among them, in the neces- 
sity of a new outlet of opinion, and the immediate creation of the North British 











Review. 
The place of the late lamented Dr. Chalmers is ably filled by his distinguished son-in- 


law, Dr. Hanna, who is now the principal editor of the North British; and the numbers 
which have appeared since the death of Dr. C., show, by the exceeding ability displayed 
in their leadiug articles, that the Review has lost nothing of its crigiual toue and talent. 











Lonpon QvuaRTrERLY AND Ep'npuGka Review. L. Scott & Co. 


These celebrated quarterlies contain the usual amount cf interesting matter. 











